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CHANGING IDEAS AND IDEALS IN THE 
SIXTEENTH CENTURY! 


ROLAND H. BAINTON 


HE sixteenth century has been claimed by the Journal 
of modern history as falling within its scope, and rightly 


so, though the line of demarcation from the previous 
period is seldom clear cut. The English translator of Huizinga’s 
work on the culture of the fifteenth century has called it “The 
waning of the middle ages.” He might better have followed the 
original to the letter and have rendered it “The autumn of the 
middle ages,” recalling that autumn is the time of ripe fruit 
containing the seeds of spring.’ 

External changes, such as discoveries and inventions, are easy 
to register; but their effects on the European outlook are slow 
and elusive. The repercussion on the old world of the finding of 
the new is still an unfinished story. Among the more immediate 
effects was the displacement of the crusading ideal. Columbus 


1 Paper read at the meeting of the American Historical Association, Chattanooga, 
Tennessee, in December, 1935. 

2 J. Huizinga, Herfsttij der Middeleeuwen (Haarlem, 1928). Huizinga himself in an- 
other work (Wege der Kulturgeschichte [Munich, 1930], p. 188) protests against precise 
periodization. Compare the comment on Huizinga’s “Herbst” of Konrad Burdach, 
“Die seelischen und geistigen Quellen der Renaissancebewegung,” Historische Zeit- 
schrift, CXLIX (1983-34), 491-92. 
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set forth purposing to dedicate the profits of the new route to 
India to the recovery of the Holy Land.* The discovery of the 
New Isles ended that. The invention of gunpowder in the four- 
teenth century did not at once extinguish knighthood, which 
survived until the seventeenth.‘ The sixteenth was the period 
of death throes. Symbolic is the figure of Ignatius Loyola brand- 
ishing his sword for the queen of Spain on the walls of Pamplona 
until his leg was shattered by a ball from nowhere in particular, 
fired by an impersonal engine of modern warfare.° 

In the realm of ideas changes are less tangible but often more 
significant. If there is any area in which one may speak of the 
waning of the middle ages, it is in the sphere of thought. Stadel- 
mann has well remarked that the intellectual world of the 
middle ages was destroyed not so much by the impact of the 
new astronomy from without as by the disintegration of philos- 
ophy from within.’ The fifteenth century saw the debacle of 
scholasticism. There were two schools, the Via moderna and the 
Via antiqua, both sterile. The main difference between them 
consisted in their theory of knowledge. The Via moderna went 
back to Occam, whose epistemology made trouble for theology. 
He held that we can know only the constructs which the mind 
sets up in response to an external stimulus. We may be almost 
sure that there is an object creating the stimulus, though even 
here absolute assurance is impossible because God might cause 
the mind to set up the construct even apart from the stimulus. 
Occam’s skepticism was further increased by his nominalism, 
which denied the existence of universals save in the mind. Such 
a philosophy cut the ground from under many of the traditional 
arguments for the existence of God and rendered very difficult 
any rational defense of the doctrines of the Lord’s Supper and 
the Trinity. Faith and knowledge were thus split apart, and the 

3 John Boyd Thacher, Christopher Columbus, I (New York and London, 1903), 
177-80. 


4See the article “Adel” by Georg von Below in Handwérterbuch der Staatswissen- 
schaften (Jena, 1898) I, 49. 


5 René Fiilép-Miller, The power and secret of the Jesuits (New York, 1930), p. 37. 
6 Rudolf Stadelmann, Vom Geist des ausgehenden Mittelalters (Halle, 1929), p. 40. 
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tendency was to emphasize authority. One might have expected 
Occam to be an ultramontane, but he was cut off in this direc- 
tion by a quarrel with the pope. In desperate need of authority, 
but dubious with regard to that of the church, he fell back upon 
the Bible.’ His followers did not press the radicalism of his con- 
clusions. While toying with explosives, they were afraid to set 
off fuses lest, if the structure were demolished, there should be 
nothing with which to replace it.* 

The Via antiqua sought a surer way by a return to Thomas 
and Scotus. Some have seen here an affinity with the Renais- 
sance and its return to classical antiquity. An analogy there is 
rather than a connection. But this return to the classical scho- 
lastics did not recover their creative capacity. The antiqui were 
as sterile as the moderni. Neither could do better than compile 
manuals of excerpts. Why these two schools should have played 
out is not apparent from the nature of their philosophies. The 
empiricism of Occam was pregnant enough in the hands of 
Locke and his successors. The philosophy of St. Thomas has of 
late experienced a vigorous revival in neo-Thomism. The 
rhythms of history belong to the inexplicable. The one concrete 
observable fact with regard to this late scholasticism in all its 
forms is a loss of religious vitality, a timidity in wrestling with 
great problems, for one school discussed concepts and another 
terms into the fourteenthly and the fifteenthly. Theology be- 
came a science directed toward itself rather than God and man. 

Various attempts were made before the sixteenth century to | 
attain a new grip. The Franciscan movement had been con- | 
cerned since the thirteenth century for a rebirth of humanity. 
Francis wished to go back to the simplicity of Jesus and avoid 
that learning which quenches the spirit.'° The Franciscan scho- 

7 Nicola Abbagnano, Guglielmo di Ockham (Lanciano, 1931). 

8 Gerhard Ritter, Studien zur Spitscholastik; Vol. 1, Marsilius von Inghen und die 
okkamistische Schule in Deutschland; Vol. I1, Via antiqua und via moderna auf den 


deutschen Univer sititen des XV Jahrhunderts (“‘Sitzungsberichte der Heidelberger Akad- 
emie der Wissenschaften,’ Vols. XII and XIII (Heidelberg, 1921-22)). 

® Heinrich Hermelink, Die theologische Fakultét in Tiibingen vor der Reformation 
(Leipzig, 1906), and Die religiésen Reformbestrebungen des deutschen Humanismus 
(Tiibingen, 1907). 

10D. H.S. Nicholson, The mysticism of St. Francis of Assisi (Boston, 1923), chap. vii. 
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lastics were open to divine illumination," and the Franciscan 
radicals called for a renovation of humanity through the coming 
of the Holy Ghost. The ferment was powerfully assisted by the 
ideas of Joachim of Fiore, who divided history into three stages, 
of which the last, the age of the Spirit, was about to be ushered 
in.!? We have here a combination of three ideas, namely: return 
to an ancient norm, that of Jesus or Francis; rebirth in a spiritu- 
al sense (rinascimento); and the hope of a new age (eschatol- 
ogy).'* This Franciscan ideal was not extinct in the sixteenth 
century. A new branch of the order was founded in our period, 
known as the Capuchin. The opposition to learning was such 
that some scholars, on joining the order, threw away their 
books. The ideal was pious ignorance, ignorantia sacra.'* 
Another attempt at rejuvenation was that of the northern 
mystics. In the Netherlands we find the Brethren of the Com- 
mon Life, whose best-known representative is Thomas 4 Kem- 
pis. They were not hostile to learning, and we find among them 
many representatives of the humanist movement. Nevertheless, 
their ideal was simplification in the interest of a practical piety 
devoted to prayer, education, and philanthropy. Thomas a 
Kempis well phrased their feeling when he said that the Trinity 
is better pleased by adoration than by speculation.” In the 
Rhine valley we find the Friends of God, who, following the 
On Augustinianism in the Franciscan order consult Martin Grabmann, Die philo- 
sophische und theologische Erkenntnislehre des Kardinals Matthaeus von Aquasparta. Ein 
Beitrag zur Geschichte des Verhéltnisses zwischen Augustinismus und Aristotelismus tm 


mittelalterlichen Denken (Vienna, 1906); Der géttliche Grund menschlicher Wahrheitser- 
kenntnis nach Augustinus und Thomas von Aquin, Vol. I, Part 4 (Miinster in W., 1924). 

12 Ernst Benz, Ecclesia spiritualis Kirchenidee und Geschichtsphilosophie der Franzis- 
kanischer Reformation (Stuttgart, 1934). 

13 Konrad Burdach, Reformation Renaissance Humanismus (Berlin and Leipzig, 
1926); “Die seelischen und geistigen Quellen der Renaissancebewegung,”’ Historische 
Zeitschrift, CXLIX (1933-34), 477-519, in which Burdach reviews the reception given 
his view of the Renaissance. 


4 Frédégand Callaey, “L’infiltration des idées franciscaines spirituelles chez les 
fréres-mineurs capucins au XVI° siécle,”” Estratto dalla Miscellanea Fr. Ehrle, Vol. I 
(Rome, 1924). 

16 Tmitatio Christi, Chaps. I-III. On the fides simplex of the Devotio Moderna see 
Paul Mestwerdt Die Anfinge des Erasmus Humanismus und Devotio Moderna (Leipzig, 
1917), chap. ii, especially pp. 89 ff. 
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tradition of Eckhart, were more deeply mystical than the 
Brethren. Their ideal was to sink the self in the being of God. 
All self-will and self-love should be overcome. This movement 
was not so antithetical to scholasticism as Protestant writers 
have contended. The discovery by Denifle of the Latin writ- 
ings of Eckhart reveals his indebtedness to St. Thomas.'’ 
Nevertheless, we have here a change in tone and direction. 
The third attempt to find a new grip was that of humanism, 
which sought the spiritual rebirth of humanity through the 
restoration of classical antiquity. Some have regarded the 
movement as pagan; some as prevailingly Christian.'* Among 
the more recent writers, Toffanin contends that humanism, 
though opposed to scholasticism, was in league with Catholi- 


16 For example, Wilhelm Preger, Geschichte der deutschen Mystik im Mittelalter (3 
vols.; Leipzig, 1874-93), I, 145. 

17 Heinrich Denifle, ‘Meister Eckharts lateinische Schriften und die Grundan- 
schauung seiner Lehre,”’ Archiv fiir Literatur und Kirchengeschichte des Mittelalters, 11 
(1886), 417-640, especially pp. 421, 526; Martin Grabmann, Neuaufgefundene Pariser 
Quaestionen Meister Eckharts und thre Stellung in seinen geistigen Entwicklungs-gange 
(“‘Abhandlungen der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,” Vol. XXXII, No. 7 
[Munich, 1927]). On the continuation of scholastic tradition in German mysticism: 
Gottlob Siedel, Theologia Deutsch mit einer Einleitung iiber die Lehre von der V ergittung 
in der dominikanischen Mystik (Gotha, 1929). 

18 The classic picture of the egoism of the Renaissance is that of Jacob Burckhardt, 
The civilization of the Renaissance in Italy, tr. S. G. C. Middlemore (London, 1929). 
His view is defended against Burdach’s (op. cit.) stress on the spiritual and Christian 
currents, by H. W. Eppelsheimer, “Das Renaissance-Problem,” Deutsche Vierteljahr- 
schrift fiir Literaturwissenschaft und Geistesgeschichte, XI (1933), 477-500. He selects as 
the main characteristics of the period classicism, rationalism, an anti-metaphysical 
bias, and a concern for the autonomy of man. He forgets that classicism was equally 
strong in scholasticism (Aristotle), that the rationalism of the Renaissance is mainly 
Averroist, that an anti-metaphysical tendency is found also in nominalism. The cult 
of man alone remains. The whole controversy is reviewed by Arminio Janner, “Indi- 
vidualismus und Religiositit in der Renaissance,” ibid., XIII (1935), 357-77. He vindi- 
cates Burckhardt, but shifts the emphasis from the braggadoecio of the condottieri to the 
cult of the worth of man among the humanists. A strong secularist tendency is unques- 
tionably to be discovered along with the Christian currents of the period. Herein lies 
the truth of Burckhardt, but he neglected the philosophy and religion of the Florentine 
Academy. There is an extensive survey of the literature in A. Stubbe, Naturalistisch 
of Mystiek? Het Probleem der Renaissance als Aanleiding tot het Probleem der Barok 
(Louvain, 1983). He finds “‘naturalism” to be the kernel of the Renaissance. Another 
survey is made by Delio Cantimori, Sulla storia del concetto di Rinascimento, (“‘Annali 
della R. Scuola normale superiore di Pisa,”’ Ser. II, Vol. I (Pisa, 1932], pp. 228-68). 
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cism, which had long ago incorporated the classical tradition. 
Catholicism and humanism were both ancient, both Roman, 
both universal, both Latin. Even the revival of Cicero was a 
source of strength to the church, for had he not already been 
employed by Lactantius, Jerome, and Augustine?!® There is 
much in this point of Toffanin, for humanism did not produce a 
system opposed to Catholicism. The danger lay not so much in 
atheism as in universal deism and neo-gnosticism.”° Both, too, 
had in common a willingness on the part of the individual to 
accept the consensus of the experts, a respect for authority.” 
And even with monasticism, humanism had affinities, for both 
the study and the cell call for withdrawal from active life, and 
in both may hang the picture of the scholar monk, St. Jerome.” 

Nevertheless, it would be more exact to say that humanism 
was in itself neutral precisely because the classical tradition was 
itself so diverse.”* It was not necessarily opposed even to scho- 
lasticism. There were scholastic humanists and humanist scho- 
lastics. There were humanists of the Via antiqua and human- 
ists of the Via moderna. The Reuchlin controversy divided the 
humanist camp. In different countries the alignment was differ- 
ent. In Germany humanism fed into the Reformation—witness 
Melanchthon and Zwingli—and even into the left wing—wit- 
ness Denck and Franck. In Spain and Italy, on the other hand, 
humanism made its peace with the Counter-Reformation. Car- 
dinal Ximines is an astonishing figure in this regard. He was 
thoroughly medieval in his crusade against the Moors and in 
his monastic reforms. He was a humanist in his edition of the 

'® Giuseppe Toffanin, Che cosa fu l’umanesimo (Florence, 1928); and Storia dell’um- 
anesimo dal XIII al XVI secolo (Naples [1933]). 


20 Cf. Wilhelm Dilthey, “‘Auffassung und Analyse des Menschen im 15. und 16. 
Jahrhundert,” Gesammelte Schriften, Vol. I1, Weltanschauung und Analyse des Menschen 
seit Renaissance und Reformation (Leipzig and Berlin, 1914), pp. 45-47; and Paul Wern- 
le, Renaissance und Reformation (Tiibingen, 1912), chap. ii, ““Von der Schranken der 
Renaissancekultur.”’ 

21 Erich Seeberg, Luthers Theologie (Géttingen, 1929), I, 68, 75. 


* Compare Hajo Holborn, Ulrich von Hutten (Leipzig, 1929). 


*3 Cf. Gerhard Ritter, Studien zur Spétscholastik, II, 118 and 134; also Ritter, “Die 
geistliche Bedeutung des deutschen Humanismus,” Historische Zeitschrift, CX XVII 
(1923), 393-453, especially 405, 415, 427. 
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Scriptures in the original tongues and in the foundation of a 
university with chairs not only in the classical languages but 
also in Hebrew, as well as in medicine and surgery.** In Brencd/ 
humanism fed in part the rational tendencies anticipatory of 
the Enlightenment. Though the Averroist influence was more 
subversive, nevertheless Cicero was dangerous for the church, 
as Jerome and Augustine had been aware. He was dangerous 
partly because he was so near to the kingdom of God, so near 
that Calvin could quote with approval in the opening books of 
the Institutes the Ciceronian arguments for the existence of 
God from the consensus omnium.” His influence was more in- 
sidious than that of Lucretius, whose French editors declared 
stoutly that they were more interested in his Latinity than in 
his ideas.” Even Lucian stimulated only peripheral criticism, 
mockery of relics, pilgrimages, and saint-worship.2’7 We know 
from Erasmus how innocuous all this could be for the essential 
structure of medieval Catholicism. But Cicero’s stoic empirical 
theory of knowledge, his praise of man and of reason,” his wist- 
ful doubts, and his universal deism made him not improperly 
the favorite of the French rationalists in the sixteenth century 
as he was of the English deists in the eighteenth.”® 

But none of these movements—the Franciscan, the mystic, 


*4 James Patrick Ronaldson Lyell, Cardinal Ximenes (London, 1917). 

% Calvini opera, II, 36; Instit., Book I, chap. iii, § 1. 

%*C.-A. Fusil, “La Renaissance de Lucréce au XVI¢ siécle en France,” Revue du 
seiziéme siécle, XV (1928), 134-50. George Depue Hadzsits, Lucretius and his influence 
(New York, 1935), pp. 277-78, concludes: “Fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Europe 
was far from accepting Lucretius, as thinker, however widely he was read and admired 
a8.6 De ges Never was he more lonely.” Eleanore Belowski, Lukrez in der fran- 
zbsischen Literatur der Renaissance (Berlin, 1904), finds that among the ideas of Lucre- 
tis the most influential was the Venus cult of love as the all-creating force in nature. 
Less significant were his pessimism, sensualist epistemology, and skepticism as to im- 
mortality. Even Montaigne, who was most influenced by the skepticism of Lucretius, 
was a fideist. See H. J. T. Janssen, Montaigne fidéiste (Nimwegen, 1930). 

27 Henri Busson, Les sources et le développement du rationalisme dans la littérature 
frangaise de la Renaissance (Paris, 1922). He finds the Averroists a more potent source 
of rationalism than the classics. 

28 Qn Cicero’s contribution to the cult of man in the Renaissance see Giovanni 
Gentile, Giordano Bruno e il pensiero del Rinascimento (Florence, 1920), pp. 135, 169. 


29 Th. Zielinski, Cicero im Wandel der Jahrhunderte (Leipzig and Berlin, 1908). 
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or the humanist—seriously shook the medieval structure. The 
Franciscan movement in its radical aspects was too nearly spent. 
The Spirituals, the Fraticelli, the Observants had either suc- 
cumbed or compromised. The Capuchins soon accommodated 
themselves to the so-called Counter-Reformation. Heresy in 
general was played out in Italy. The preceding period had seen 
the Humiliati, Petrobrusians, Arnoldists, Albigenses, Walden- 
sians, Patarenes, and Apostolics.*® Remnants alone survived. 
Catholic reform was reduced to corrective discipline. 

The mystics were too quietistic either to wreck or to build a 
church. Mysticism can be content with any outward form or 
with none, because the inner life alone matters. Hence mysti- 
cism was as neutral as humanism and could flower alike on 
Catholic and Protestant soil. 

Humanism was worse than neutral. In some respects it was 
deadly. As the cult of antiquity it destroyed the living tradition 
of antiquity. Latin, though plastic for a time in the hands of 
Erasmus and Hutten, was killed in the long run by being made 
a dead language, constricted by the forms of its infancy.*! And 
how could humanism as the glorification of reason and man 
expect to attain a new grip of truth and God? Humility and 
shame are essential here. That is why humanism lacked a sense 
of religious compulsion and many devotees could say with 
Montaigne, “There is nothing for which I wish to break my 
neck,”’®* 

As for the scholastics, antiqui and moderni alike feared to grap- 
ple with the problems that had been raised, because they could 
envisage no adequate substitute for the system of the church.** 

A pathetic symbol of the late middle ages is Nicolas of Cusa, 
persuaded like Occam, that one cannot know, for God has hid- 
den himself. He is a Deus absconditus. Philosophy leads only to 

%°G. Volpe, Movimenti religiosi e sette ereticali nella societa medievale italiana (Flor- 
ence, 1926); Ellen Scott Davison, Forerunners of St. Francis (Boston, 1927). 

#1 Etienne Gilson, “Le moyen Age et le naturalisme antique,” Archives d'histoire doc- 
trinale et littéraire du moyen age, VII (1932), 5-37. 

® Albert Thibaudet (ed.), Essais de Michel de Montaigne (Argenteuil, 1933), Book II, 
chap. x, p. 389. 

33 Compare the judgment of Robert L. Calhoun, God and the common life (New York, 
1935), pp. 42-48. 
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instructed ignorance, docta ignorantia. The bridge from igno- 
rance to prayer is mysticism, but of what comfort is mysticism 
without assurance? No wonder that a disciple of Cusa said to 
Luther, ““No doubt you are right, brother, but you will never 
get anywhere. Better go back to your cell and say, ‘God have 
mercy on me.’ ”’*4 

In Martin Luther all these struggles and hopes are epitomized; 
but he differs from his predecessors in his deeper sense of the 
nothingness of the creature before the creator, of the impurity 
of the sinner before the Holy.* God is not merely the hidden 
God. He is the indignant God, who hideth himself in his anger. 
Man has defied him and broken his law. Nothing that man can 
do can effect any reconciliation. Here Luther reaches the climax 
of the feeling of impotence which obsessed so many. But out of 
this weakness comes strength; out of negation, affirmation. 
Man can do nothing. God can do everything. The hidden God 
is also the revealed. He hides himself from the wise and prudent 
and reveals himself unto babes. (Here are echoes of the em- 
phases of the Franciscans and the Brethren on simplicity and 
humility.) The wisdom of the world is but folly in his eyes. 
Human reason is but a harlot. (Here is Occam’s despair of 
man’s intellectual powers). How does God reveal himself? In 
his Word. (This suggests Occam’s biblicism.) But what is God’s 
Word? It is that which goes counter to all the desires of the 
natural man.** (This sounds like Tauler and the mystics.) 
Luther writes: 


Repentance which is occupied with thoughts of peace is hypocrisy. There 
must be a great earnestness about it and a deep hurt if the old man is to be 
put off. When lightning strikes a tree or a man, it does two things at once,— 
it rends the tree and swiftly slays the man, but it also turns the face of the 


34 Rudolf Stadelmann, Vom Geist des ausgehenden Mittelalters (Halle, 1929), chap. ii, 
§ 3, and pp. 67, 117. 

% See the excellent description of Luther’s “dark night of the soul” by Gerhard 
Ritter, Luther Gestalt und Symbol (Munich, 1925). On the “Angst der Kreatur,” p. 29, 
cf. Rudolf Otto, Das Heilige (Breslau, 1920), chap. xiii, “Das Numinose bei Luther.” 

% Johannes Ficker, Anfinge reformatorischer Bibelauslegung, Part I, Luthers V orlesung 
iiber den Rimerbrief 1515/1516 (Leipzig, 1930), pp. 249, 271. On these elements in 
Luther’s religion consult Walter von Loewenich, Luthers Theologia Crucis (Munich, 
1929). Erich Seeberg, Luthers Theologie Motive und Ideen, Part I, Die Gottesanschauung 
(Gottingen, 1929). 
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dead man and the broken branches of the tree to itself, toward heaven. So 
the grace of God terrifies and pursues and drives a man, but turns him at 
the same time to himself.” 

Why did all this happen to Martin Luther? Who can say? 
The new grip on God and life which he attained did not last. 
His high hopes for the reformation of the whole church also 
played out, and a new wave of pessimism swept over men. Wit- 
ness Sebastian Franck. If the explanation is sought on the hu- 
man side, perhaps we may say that humanity can stand the 
strain of defeat only so long, and, thwarted for a decade, will 
reaffirm itself. From the divine side we can say no more than 
that the Spirit bloweth where it listeth. 

The most immediate, and perhaps important, effect of 
Luther’s new grip was the arrest of secularism for a century and 
a half. This is speaking roughly, of course. One has in mind the 
triumph of secularism at the treaty of Westphalia from which 
the pope was excluded, though, on the other hand, the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes came later. Prior to the Reforma- 
tion, Catholicism itself was suffering secularization. The pope 
was not unwilling to make an alliance with the Turk, and 
Machiavelli’s ideal prince was a son of the pope. But Luther 
made religion the dominant concern of man even in politics. 
Maurice of Saxony, who would betray his coreligionists for the 
sake of the electoral dignity, was a shocking exception. Typical, 
rather, was George of Brandenburg, who, when Charles V called 
on the German princes to participate in a Corpus Christi pro- 
cession, informed the emperor that sooner than do so he would 
kneel down and have his head cut off.** 

Or take the example of Galeazzo Caracciolo, the Marquis of 
Vico. He was the only son of a Neopolitan nobleman, a relative 
of the pope, a favorite of Charles V, married to a Carafa. The 
union, designed to unite domains, served even more to cement 
hearts. There were six children, four girls and two boys, all 
devoted to their father. Then Galeazzo was converted to the 
reform and fled to Geneva, summoning his family to join his 


37 Weimarer Ausgabe, VII, 308, translated in Henry Eyster Jacobs (ed.), Works of 
Martin Luther, U1 (Philadelphia, 1980), 49-50. 
38 Realencyclopedie, V1, 537. 
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exile. The confessors of Vittoria would not suffer her to live 
with a heretic. After fruitless attempts at an interview with his 
wife on neutral ground, Galeazzo risked a return home. The 
family was overjoyed until he made plain his resolve not to 
renounce his faith. Then his father covered him with curses, 
and his wife with tears. His twelve-year-old daughter threw her 
arms about his feet. Father had come home. Why did he need 
to go away again? To stay meant the stake. He returned to the 
ship and took sail while the family stood on the shore waving to 
him to remain.*® “Let goods and kindred go, this mortal life 
also” —these words of Luther’s hymn expressed the mood of 
thousands of Protestants and Catholics alike. 


The immediate outworking of this spirit was the formation | 


of a multitude of sects. The initial impulse came from Luther, | 


however much medieval elements may have been incorporated 
in the new formations. The radicals of the Reformation almost 
uniformly went through a Lutheran stage. Anabaptism was an 
offshoot of the Reformation. Various considerations have been 
adduced as affecting the growth of the sects. The coincidence 
of certain churches with national lines is obvious. The coinci- 
dence likewise with class cleavages is stressed by some. Luther- 
anism, Zwinglianism, and Calvinism are interpreted as middle- 
class movements, and Anabaptism as the religion of the dis- 
inherited.*° There is something in the point, but it must not be 
overdone. One of the spiritual descendants of the Anabaptists 
has well remarked that men in the sixteenth century became 
Anabaptists not because they were disinherited, but were dis- 
inherited because they became Anabaptists.“ 


39 Not until this year have we had a scholarly study of Caracciolo. It is from the pen 
of Benedetto Croce, V ite di avventure di fede e di passione (Bari, 1936), 179-281. The al- 
most contemporary life by Balbani was early translated into English. There is a modern 
reprint of the Italian by Comba and an English translation based upon it, Life of 
Galeazzo Caracciolo from the Italian of Nicolao Balbani 1587 republished by Professor 
Emilio Comba translated by Maria Betts (London, 1907). 

40 This thesis is persuasively set forth by H. Richard Niebuhr, The social sources of 
denominationalism (New York, 1929). 

“1 John Horsch, “Was the Swiss Brethren movement an economic and social class 
struggle or a religious movement?” Section 1 of the article “The faith of the Swiss 
Brethren,” Mennonite quarterly review, IV (1930), 245-54; The Hutterian Brethren 1528- 
1931 (Goshen, Ind., 1931), pp. 3, 4, 6. 
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More important, I think, as a factor in sect formation is the 
conception which we have already met among the Spiritual 
Franciscans and among some of the humanists of a restitution 
of original Christianity. Here is a sort of Christian primitivism. 
Erasmus was fond of rebuking the superstition and intolerance 
of his own day by the example of the early church. From him, 
probably Luther, and Melanchthon in a measure, and more 
especially Zwingli, learned this device for combating the church 
of Rome. But they were speedily to recoil, having been made 
aware by the Anabaptists of the too radical implications of a 
complete restoration of primitive Christianity, for the New 
Testament provides no warrant for infant baptism or the union 
of church and state. Calvin discreetly entitled his book the 
Institutio, leaving his opponent Servetus to call his work the 
Restitutvo, a title already utilized by half a dozen Anabaptist 
tracts.” Precisely as with the Spiritual Franciscans, the adop- 


“ Karl Borinski, Die Weltwiedergeburtsidee in den neueren Zeit (“Sitzungsberichte 
der Bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften,” Philos. philo] und hist. KI., 1 Abh. 
1919]). Attention was called to these ideas by Paul Wernle, Renaissance des Christentums 
im 16. Jahrhundert (Tiibingen and Leipzig, 1904). Compare J. Huizinga, Wege der 
Kulturgeschichte (Munich, 1930), pp. 124-27. Borinski calls attention to the significance 
of the difference between the titles of Calvin and Servetus, but does not recognize that 
Servetus drew from Anabaptist circles. Here are the works or utterances which fall in 
this category: 

An Anabaptist tract addressed to Philip of Hesse in 1528, reprinted in the Wittenberg 
edition of Luther’s Works (1588), II, fols. 240-655. 

Johann Campanus, Goéttlicher und Heiliger Schrift vor vilen jaren verdunckelt, und 
durch unheylsame Leer und Lerer (aus Gottes Zulassung) verfinstert, Restitution und besse- 
rung durch den hochgelerten Johannem Campanum ... . 1532, analyzed and reproduced 
in part by Johann Georg Schelhorn, Amoenitates Literariae, XI (Frankfurt and Leipzig, 
1729), 78-89. There is a recent analysis and discussion by Stanislaus Dunin Borkowski, 
“Quellenstudien zur Vorgeschichte der Unitarier des 16. Jahrhunderts,” 75 Jahre Stella 
Matutina (Feldkirch, 1931), I, 91-138, on this point, pp. 114-15. 

Bernard Rothman, Restitution rechter und gesunder christlicher Lehre (1534), re- 
printed in Neudrucke deutschen Literaturwerke, Flugschriften aus der Reformationzeit, 
Vol. VII (Halle, 1888). 

Hendrik Niclaes believed “das Evangelium spreche von einer Wiederherstellung der 
ersten vollkommenen Gerechtigkeit” (Friedrich Nippold, “Heinrich Niclaes und das 
Haus der Liebe,”’ Zeitschrift fiir die historische Theologie, XXXII [1862], 323-402; on 
this point p. 342). 

The closing section of William Postell’s Panthenosia (1547), p. 136, begins “Unde 
Restitutionis ducetur exordium.”” The conception is prominent in his letter to Bauhin. 
See my article “Wylliam Postell and the Netherlands,” Nederlandsch Archief voor Kerk- 
geschiedenis, XXIV, Part 2 (1931), 161-72. 

David Joris entitled the fourth section of his Wonderboeck (1542 and 1551, both 
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. tion of the primitive as the only norm produced an attitude of 
intransigent opposition to churches which thought in terms of a 
developing and comprehensive Christian society. Moreover, the 

; attempt to recover original Christianity of necessity led to 
multifarious sect formation because the Christianity of the New \ 

Testament itself presented diverse types of organization and| 
thought. With equal justice one group selected one point and 
another another for emphasis. The reductio ad absurdum of 
Christian primitivism was the case of John Smyth, the English 
refugee in the early seventeenth century in Holland, who 
thought that the continuity of Christianity had been so com- 
pletely broken that no one on earth was competent to baptize 
him. He must therefore baptize himself. For that reason he is 
called a Se-Baptist, or Self-Baptizer. 

' Here I must throw in a word about the origin of the English 
sects which so largely colonized New England. Hall, in his re- 
cent work on the religious background of American culture, 
claims that in England the Reformation produced three types: 
the Anglican, which was aristocratic and essentially Catholic; 
the Puritan, which was middle class and based on continental 
Calvinism; and the Separatist, which was lower class and indig- 

enous, going back to Wyclif and the Lollard movement.** 

Against this view I would point out that, while the Lollard 

movement may have had some underground influence, there 

was also an overflow from the continental sects. The Family of 

Love, for example, was transplanted from Holland.“ More to 

the point is the analogy of the continent. Just as Anabaptism 

broke off directly from Zwinglianism because of disillusionment 





editions at Yale), Dat vierde Deel vant Wonder-boeck: Daer die Restitutie oder weder- 
brenginghe Christi . . . . gheopenbaerdt werdt. 

Against the Anabaptists, Dirk Philips wrote a tract, ‘““Van de geestelijcke Restitu- 
tion,” Bibliotheca Reformatoria Neerlandica, X (The Hague, 1914), 338-76, dated by 
the editors later than 1559; ibid., pp. 10-11, n. 7. 

Likewise against the Anabaptists was the tract of Urbanus Rhegius, De Restitutione 
regni Israelitici, contra omnes omnium seculorum Chiliastes ({Zell], 1536). 


43 Walter H. Burgess, John Smith, the Se-Baptist (London, 1911). 
44 Thomas Cuming Hall, The religious background of American culture (Boston, 1930). 


Thomas C. Allen, The Family of Love or the Familists (“Haverford College studies,”’ 
XII [1893], 1-46). 
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as to the visible effects of the reform in life, so English Separa- 
tism split off from English Puritanism, itself admittedly of Cal- 
vinist origin, when reform lagged. So soon as petitions to parlia- 
ment proved futile, then Robert Browne came out with his 
tract, A treatise of Reformation without tarying for anie (1582). 

The formation of so many sects had the indirect consequence 
_ of necessitating religious liberty. The outstanding reformers had 
no intention of moving in this direction.“* The early Luther, to 
be sure, had many liberal moments; but he soon hardened,’ 
and Calvin was flint.‘* But when the church was definitely atom- 
ized, the alternative to religious liberty was mutual extermina- 
tion. In the face of this peril many set themselves to wrestle 
with the problem. The materials for the pleas on behalf of free- 
dom were drawn from humanism and mysticism. The humanist 
scholar desired freedom for his investigations. The universal 
theism and wistful skepticism of Cicero supplied the ground for 
the intellectual attack. Deeper was the religious assault drawn 
from the mystics, for whom religion is too inward to be created 
or constrained by the outward sword of the magistrate, for 
whom also the way of religion is the way of suffering, not of 
persecution. The ethical approach could be drawn from both 
sources, since both were more interested in deeds than in 
creeds.*® These intellectual, religious, and ethical considerations 
received reinforcement from others of a more secular character. 
In France, rising nationalism became the ally of religious liberty. 
Michel de L’H6pital, the chancellor of Catherine de Medici, 
pointed out that the Huguenots could not be exterminated with- 


“ Heinrich Hermelink, Der Toleranzgedanke im Reformationszeitalter (Leipzig, 1908) ; 
Walther Kohler, Reformation und Ketzerprozess (Tiibingen, 1901); Nikolaus Paulus, 
Protestantismus und Toleranz im 16. Jahrhundert (Freiburg i.Br., 1911); Karl Vélker, 
Toleranz und Intoleranz im Zeitalter der Reformation (Leipzig, 1912). 


47 Roland H. Bainton, “The development and consistency of Luther’s attitude to 
religious liberty,” Harvard theological review, XXII (1929), 107-49. 


48 Roland H. Bainton, Sebastian Castellio concerning heretics (New York, 1935). 


# Johannes Kiihn, Toleranz und Offenbarung (Leipzig, 1923), has given a very 
stimulating analysis of the various ways in which diverse religious types make for or 
against tolerance. He tends, I think, to make the types too precise and the examples 
too clear cut. 
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out the loss of Frenchmen.*® Henry IV with his famous “Paris 
is worth a mass,” had come to the recognition that the welfare 
of the state is to be preferred to the victory of one religion. In 
Holland and in England, the interests of commerce and liberty 
coincided. William the Silent well recognized that “our land is 
the mart of the world,” and religious dissension would be inimi- 
cal to trade. The English sectarians pointed out the damage to 
economic life in the exile of so many excellent sheepmen. Even 
English imperialism lined up for liberty in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, for Britannia could not rule the waves if disturbed by 
domestic controversies.” 

These diverse allies of religious liberty are plainly secular, 
and their prevalence may well be adduced to qualify the earlier 
statement with regard to the arrest of secularism. On the other 
hand, we must not forget that the primary cause for the triumph 
of freedom was the existence of a number of minorities who 
preferrred annihilation to the abandonment of their principles.” 
Secular motives for liberty proved too feeble to resist absolut- 
ism. 

The question of religious freedom has brought us directly into 
the political area. Here the great change wrought by the six- 
teenth century was the disruption of that universal society 
which sought to curb the rising spirit of particularism. Curious- 
ly enough, nationalism, which overcame disunity at the bottom 
of medieval society,®* destroyed unity at the top. The passing 
of the canon law left the nations without a law of nations.** The 
Protestant Reformation certainly gave an impetus to this rising 
nationalism by rejecting the authority of the church universal 


50 Henri Amphoux, Michel de L’Hépital et la liberté de conscience au XVI®* siécle 
(Paris, 1900). 

5! Roland H. Bainton, “Academic freedom in the light of the struggle for religious 
liberty,” Proceedings of the Middle States Association of History Teachers, XXXIII 
(1935), 37-44. 

8 John Neville Figgis, “Political thought in the sixteenth century,”’ Cambridge 
modern history, Ill, 769. 

53 Bernhard Schmeidler, “Die Bedeutung des spiiteren Mittelalters fiir die deutsche 
und europiiische Geschichte,” Historische Vierteljahrschrift, XXIX (1934-35), 93-108. 

5¢R. F. Wright, Medieval internationalism (London, 1930). 
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and making possible the formation of national churches. Never- 
theless, the significance of the Reformation at this point must 
not be exaggerated, for the papacy had lost its international 
character long before the debacle. French control of the Holy 
See had caused the disaffection of Louis of Bavaria in the four- 
teenth century, as Spanish control produced the revolt of Henry 
VIII in the sixteenth. The Inquisition became an instrument of 
national consolidation in France and Spain. The Catholic saints 
are more easily nationalized than is the sovereign God of Cal- 
vinism.® Geneva shops did not carry pictures of God and 
Calvin, as do now those of Italy of Mussolini and St. Francis. 
The Reformation, however, did minister to the displacement 
of clerical by lay authority and to the development of a society 
in which the state has taken the place of the church. Luther 
sought to vindicate for the magistrate a share in the priesthood 
of all believers, a calling as divine as that of any monk.” Figgis 
not improperly draws a line straight from Luther’s doctrine of 
the divine vocation of the magistrate to James I’s theory of the 
divine right of kings,*’ and Troeltsch sees affinities between the 
political thought of Luther and Machiavelli.’ Both did work 
in the direction of state absolutism, but Luther’s conception is 
thoroughly religious. The right of the magistrate is divine. 
And for that very reason it is not absolute. The magistrate 
is bound by God’s Word. He ma fetoemn the church (on this 


en only} and if he transgresses God’s Word, he may be re- 


isted. Here the line runs straight from Luther to the regicides, 
however much he might have recoiled at the suggestion. He 
had always said that the magistrate must be disobeyed if he 
goes counter to the gospel, but disobedience should be passive. 
The sword belongs only to the ruler. But when Charles V con- 
templated the extermination of Protestantism, Luther discov- 
ered that he could pit magistrate against magistrate, the Ger- 


5 The international character of Protestantism is emphasized by Gerhard Ficker, 
Das ausgehende Mittelalter und sein Verhdltnis zur Reformation (Leipzig, 1903), p. 19. 


% Karl Eger, Die Anschauungen Luthers vom Beruf (Giessen, 1900). 57 Op. cit. 


58 Ernst Troeltsch, Die Soziallehren der christlichen Kirchen und Gruppen (Tiibingen, 
1912), p. 536; English translation, The social teaching of the Christian churches (London 
and New York, 1931), II, 532, 857-58. 
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man princes against the emperor. Similarly in France, the 
Huguenot noble could be set against the crown; and in England, 
parliament against the king. The step was not far from the 
resistance of the lower magistrate to the rebellion of the citizen. 
The successors of Calvin went the full length, even to tyranni- 
cide. John Knox could describe the assassination of Cardinal 
Beaton as having been conducted with all the gravity of a reli- 
gious liturgy.*® The Jesuits coincidently worked out a similar 
theory to justify attacks upon Elizabeth.” 

In all these theories, whether of the divine right of kings or of 
the divine right of rebellion, the one modern note which we miss 
is the recognition that in the clash between the state and the 
dissenter both sides may be equally conscientious and, from the 
subjective point of view, equally right. In the sixteenth century 
the persecutors and the persecuted were all too convinced of the 
justice of their cause to envisage any possibility of right on oT 
other side. Only when the view developed that truth must be 
wrought out by clashes could the position be taken that the 
state must suppress even though objectively wrong, and the 
martyr must suffer even while recognizing that the position for 
which he now dies may some day appear to him to have been 
mistaken. Yet to have suffered for it was no mistake. Such a 
position makes possible mutual respect between persecutor and 
persecuted. The sixteenth century never reached that point. | 

The marked development of our period in the field of law was, 
the introduction of the Roman law into Germany. The triumph 
of the corpus juris was neither absolute nor uniform, but never- 
theless sufficient to cause an interruption in the cultural tradi- 
tions of the German people such as did not occur in other lands.™ 
The general revival of the Roman law had an incidental effect, 
which has been little noticed, in providing a theory of religious 

59 John Knox, History of the Reformation in Scotland, ed. C. J. Guthrie (London, 
1898), pp. 66-69, under the year 1546. 

60 J. W. Allen, A history of political thought in the sixteenth century (New York, 1928). 


Herbert Darling Foster, “The political theories of the Calvinists before the Puritan 
exodus to America,” American historical review, XXI (1915), 481-503. 


61 See my article already referred to in n. 51. 
62 Georg von Below, Die Ursachen der Rezeption des Rémischen Rechts in Deutschland 
(Munich and Berlin, 1905). 
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persecution for Protestants. At the very moment when the In- 
quisition and the canon law were rejected, the Codex Justinianus 
was embraced, including the ecclesiastical edicts. This explains 
why the Baptists of the sixteenth century were called Anabap- 
tists, in order that they might be subject to the penalties which 
the code imposed upon the ancient Donatists for the rebaptism 
of Catholics.** Appeals to the Roman law are frequent in the 
trial of the Anabaptist, David Joris;** and the sentence of 
Michael Servetus refers to only two of the many offenses 
charged against him.® These two were both punishable under 
the code, namely, the repetition of baptism and the denial of 
the Trinity. 

In the realm of ethics the Reformation raised some very acute 
problems. Rabbi Klausner contends that the only possible form 
of Christianity is Catholicism because the Christian ethic is 
pitched too high for actual life. Jesus destroyed property, the 
family, and the state. “Take no thought for the morrow,” elimi- 
nates property; “Forsake father and mother, wife and child,” 
eradicates the family; and “Turn the other cheek,” disrupts the 
state. The only way in which such an ethic can be realized is by 
the segregation of certain groups to follow the counsels of per- 
fection while the rest soil their hands in the muck of the world. 
This explains the frightful contrasts of Christianity. The reli- 
gion of kindness brings forth the Inquisition; the religion of love 
blesses the Great War.®’ Now without admitting the extremes 
of this picture, one cannot deny that the Sermon on the Mount 
is a perpetual embarrassment to the world. Catholicism met the 
problem by monasticism. Protestantism repudiated this solu- 
tion, and the difficulty was raised again in acute form. The 
Anabaptists had recourse to a quasi-monasticism, aloofness 

83 George Lincoln Burr, “Liberals and liberty four hundred years ago,” Proceedings 
of the Unitarian Historical Society, 11, 2 (1933), 1-21, especially pp. 6-9. 


* Johann Lorenz von Mosheim, Anderweitiger Versuch einer vollsténgiden und un- 
partheyischen Ketzergeschichte (Helmstaedt, 1748), pp. 431-40. 

% Calvini opera, VIII, 827-29. 

% Paul Kriiger (ed.), Codex Justinianus (Berlin, 1915), I, 1, De summa trinitate et 
ut nemo de ea publice contendere audeat; I, vi, Ne sanctum baptisma iteretur. 


67 Joseph Klausner, Jesus of Nazareth (New York, 1925), pp. 391-93. 
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from the state with a qualified acceptance of economic and 
family life. Luther, however, embraced the whole of this present 
evil world as the sphere of the Christian. The magistrate, the 
hangman, and the soldier exercise a religious vocation. What, 
then, becomes of the precepts of the gospel? They are conserved 
in part by a relegation to private ethics. Here, I suspect, is a 
partial key to the Protestant exaltation of the home, which 
offers a substitute for the monastery. The hearth, like the clois- 
ter, admits of no eye for an eye, noe-mine and thine. The other 
way out is by a distinction between act and attitude. The sol- 
dier, even while he slays, must love. The dichotomy now is 
transferred from groups in society to within the breast of the 
individual.®* 

Nowhere did the Reformation introduce a greater change 
than in domestic relations. Religious celibacy was repudiated 
in favor of marriage. The middle ages at its worst vilified mar- 
riage, and at its best regarded it as inferior to virginity.*® Luther 
reversed the scale of values. For him a mother out of wedlock 
was better than a nun, because fulfilling God’s law of nature.”° 
Carlstadt taught not merely that ministers might marry but 

68 The major utterances of Luther on these points will be found in the following 
tracts: “Treatise on good works,” Works of Martin Luther, I, 274; “Warning against 
insurrection and rebellion,” III, 211; “On secular government,” III, 233 ff.; “On trading 
and usury,” IV, 22-23; “That soldiers, too, can be saved,” V, 35; “On war against the 
Turk,” V, 83. See the discussion by Walther Kohler, “Sozialwissenschaftliche Bemer- 


kung zur Lutherforschung,”’ Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft LXXXV, 2 
(1928), 343-53. 

69 The ascetic depreciation of marriage in the middle ages is described by Heinrich 
von Eicken, Geschichte und System der Mittelalterlichen Weltanschauung (Stuttgart, 
1887), chap. iii, “Die Familie.” Von Hertling complains (Historisches Jahrbuch, X 
[1889], 128-29) that he has taken his examples from fanatics and reformers rather than 
from popes and doctors. Alfred von Martin, Mittelalterliche Welt-und Lebensanschauung 
im Spiegel der Schriften Coluccio Salutatis, (Munich and Berlin, 1913), points out that 
there was a conflict in the middle ages between the monk and the church which opposed 
extremes. Nevertheless, the extreme remained; and even a humanist like Salutati felt 
the need of defending marriage with discretion. A well-balanced view is given by 
Heinrich Finke (Die Frau im Mittelalter [Kempten and Munich, 1913], chap. iii, “Die 
Frauen in der Ehe des Mittelalters”), who points out that the introduction of the 
Roman law hindered the attainment of legal equality by the wife. 


70 Lilly Zarhcke, “Die naturhafte Eheanschauung des jungen Luther,” Archiv fiir 
Kulturgeschichte, XXV (1934-35), 281-305. 
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that they must.” Bigamy was condoned, if not recommended, 
by Bucer, Melanchthon, and Luther; and the Anabaptists at 
Miinster, under the stress of siege conditions, introduced polyg- 
amy. 

The speedy and frequent remarriages of the reformers appear 
to us unseemly. Pellikan, for example, announced to a friend on 
December 2, 1536, the death of his wife and his intention never 
to remarry. He had changed his mind by the twenty-third of 
the same month. On January 16 the Lord pointed out to him 
a suitable partner, to whom he was united on the twentieth. 
Castellio waited six months.** Wilhelmina Rosenblatt was mar- 
ried in turn to Wibrandis, a layman of Basel and then to the 
ministers Oecolampadius, Capito, and Bucer.’* One may doubt 
whether the Reformation introduced anything new at this point, 
however, since the middle ages likewise sanctioned speedy re- 
marriage.” 

The exaltation of matrimony as a religious obligation coin- 
cided with secularization on the legal side, since marriage was 
no longer regarded as a sacrament. Jurisdiction in consequence 
passed to lay tribunals. Zurich set up a special matrimonial 
court in 1525, and other cities soon followed. The canon law 
was retained in part with admixtures from Roman and German 
law. Annulment was superseded by divorce with the possibility 
of remarriage, and spiritual impediments were abrogated.” 

The ranking of marriage above virginity made for no advance 
beyond the middle ages in the association of marriage with 


™ Hermann Barge, Andreas Bodenstein von Karlstadt, I (Leipzig, 1905), 265, 289, 
n. 136. 

7 Hastings Eells, The aititude of Martin Bucer to the bigamy of Philip of Hesse (New 
Haven, 1924); William Walter Rockwell, Die Doppelehe des Landgrafen Philipp von 
Hessen (Leipzig, 1903). 

73 Bernhard Riggenbach (ed.), Das Chronikon des Konrad Pellikan (Basel, 1877), pp. 
147-48; Ferdinand Buisson, Sébastien Castellion (Paris, 1892), I, p. 253. 


4 Reformations-Almanach, III (1821), clxxxvii-cxciv. 


% Richard Kébner, “Die Eheauffassung des ausgehenden deutschen Mittelalters,”’ 
Archiv fiir Kulturgeschichte, TX (1911), 136-98, 279-318. On this point, p. 157. 

% Walther Kohler, Ziircher Ehegericht und Genfer Konsistorium (Leipzig, 1932). 
For a summary see the concluding section. 
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romance,”’ since for Luther the purpose of the institution was 
to satisfy the cravings of one sex for the other, not the attraction 
of individuals. One wife was as good as another. Jacob showed 
himself frail in that he worked another seven years for the pretty 
face of Rachel when he already had Leah. Nevertheless, Luther 
rejoiced in this failing of Jacob, which clearly showed that he 
must have been saved by faith and not by works. Love, indeed, 
there is in marriage, a love flowing from faith and comparable 
to love for one’s neighbor;"* but the extent of Luther’s romance 
may be inferred from his remark with regard to his wife, “I 
would not exchange my Katie for France and Venice, because 
God has given her to me, and other women have worse faults,’’”® 
and John Knox referred to his betrothed as “she whom God 
hath offered to me and commanded me to love as my own 
flesh.”*° Compare these statements with the cry of Shylock 
when Jessica sold the turquoise ring to buy a monkey, “I had 
it of Leah when I was a bachelor: I would not have given it for 
a wilderness of monkeys.” 

One is tempted to wonder whether there is any connection 
between the coincident decline of chivalry and monasticism and 
the Protestant emphasis on marriage without romance. One 
hesitates to press the point because a crass attitude toward 
womankind ran parallel alike to chivalry and to the Neopla- 
tonic idealization of love in the Renaissance,*! and was not the 
product of the Reformation,” but merely a survival.** 

77 On the lack of romance in the marriage of the middle ages see the article of 
Kébner, pp. 152-59. 

78 See the article of Lilly Zarncke listed above and also the earlier article, “Der 
Begriff der Liebe in Luthers Aeusserungen tiber die Ehe,”’ Theologische Blitter, X (1931), 
45-49. 

79 Preserved Smith, The life and letters of Martin Luther (New York, 1911), p. 179. 

8© Henry Cowan, John Knox (New York, 1905), p. 101. 

81 Qn the Neoplatonic idealization see Nesca A. Robb, Neoplatonism of the Italian 
Renaissance (London, 1935). On the two currents see Abel Lefranc, “‘Le tiers livre du 
‘Pantagruel’ et la querrelle des femmes,”’ in Grands écrivains francais de la Renaissance 
(Paris, 1914), pp. 250-303. 


* As Johannes Janssen contended, History of the German people at the close of the 
middle ages, tr. A. M. Christie, XII (London, 1907), chap. iv. 


83 Waldemar Kawerau, Die Reformation und die Ehe (Halle, 1892). 
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The combination of marriage and romance appears first in 


| our period ina Protestant land. Edmund Spenser is the pioneer in 
uniting the courtly tradition of the romance of unwedded love 


with the Christian standard of monogamy.** Perhaps he may 
have been influenced by the English tradition of unhampered 
movement for women. At any rate, it is on English and Ameri- 
can soil that the development continues, reinforced in the 
seventeenth century by the Baptist-Quaker concern for spiritual 
and social equality,” and the Calvinist emphasis on the co- 
operation of husband and wife in the divine vocation of rearing 
children and comradeship in a religious pilgrimage, where affec- 
tion is nurtured by “tenderness and a respective heart.”* Here 
romance itself has experienced a change in that it is no longer 
mere eroticism, but rather the emotional core of comradeship.*’ 

The economic effects of the Reformation have been greatly 
debated. The reader is well acquainted with the view of Weber, 
Troeltsch, and Tawney that Protestantism, and especially Cal- 
vinism, provided a morale for capitalism by the removal of the 
ban on usury, an emphasis on the duty of labor in an earthly 
calling, and an asceticism which forbade the dissipation of 
wealth in pleasure.** Robertson has lately criticized the theory 
on the ground that Weber leapt from Calvin to Baxter without 
regarding the restrictions on gain in the intervening literature.*® 
(Weber, of course, recognized that the result was unforeseen and 
not desired.) Robertson sees economic forces at work to which 
Protestantism and Catholicism alike succumbed. Brodrick 

84C. S. Lewis, The allegory of love, a study in medieval tradition (Oxford, 1936). 

8 Ernst Correll, article ‘““Ehe” in Mennonitisches Lexikon, edited by Christian Hege 
and Christian Neff, I (Frankfurt a. M., 1913). 

% Levin L. Schiicking, Die Familie im Puritanismus. Studién iiber Familie und 
Literatur in England im 16., 17. und 18. Jahrhundert (Leipzig and Berlin, 1929), espe- 
cially p. 65. 

87 Marianne Weber, Ehefrau und Mutter in der Rechtsentwicklung (Tiibingen, 1907). 
Chapter iv is valuable on this whole development. 

88 Max Weber, The Protestant ethic and the spirit of capitalism, tr. Talcott Parsons 
(London, 1930); Richard Henry Tawney, Religion and the rise of capitalism (London, 
1926); Troeltsch, Social teachings, cited above. See my Bibliography of the continental 
Reformation (Chicago, 1935), pp. 17-18. 

8° H. M. Robertson, Aspects of the rise of economic individualism. A criticism of Max 


Weber and his school (Cambridge, Eng., 1933). 
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would exculpate the Jesuits at this point.*° Now Fanfani has 
reviewed the whole subject with great richness of bibliographical 
detail.*' He defines the spirit of capitalism as that which makes 
, the acquisition of wealth the chief end of man, so that economics 
displaces politics and religion. The supreme example of this 
spirit is to be found in communist Russia, where the state and 
religion have been subordinated to economic ends. The main 
factors in the rise of this capitalist spirit have been secular, and 
the lead of Protestant over Catholic countries is largely acci- 
dental. England and Holland acquired the colonial market lost 
by Spain, and trade shifted from the Mediterranean to the At- 
lantic. Nevertheless, Protestantism contributed in that it di- 
vorced salvation from conduct. Since works do not save, eco- 
nomic activity was left to take the course of nature, unham- 
' pered by religious restrictions. This, in my judgment, is a 
: fundamental perversion of Protestant teaching. The doctrine 
: of the worldly calling was thoroughly religious. If anything, 
Catholicism is more in danger of relinquishing religious control 
over secular enterprises, because the only religious vocation is 
that of the monk. But the ideal of Catholicism and Protestant- 
ism alike is religious control over every area of life. 

Let us turn now to the more speculative fields of science, 
philosophy, and theology. In science the sixteenth century is 
generally considered an era of marked change, for is not this the 
period of Vesalius, Brahe, and Copernicus? The discontinuity 
with the preceding period, however, must not be exaggerated. 
Thorndike has pointed out to us that the science of the fifteenth 
century was by no means despicable.” We are concerned here, 
however, not with the history of science as such, but only with 
its influence upon the ideas and ideals of the period. The in- 
corporation of the science of the sixteenth century into the 
European Weltanschauung was the work only of the generation 
following. The Copernican theory was slow in finding accept- 
ance and understanding. Luther would have none of it. Mon- 


90 James Brodrick, The economic morals of the Jesuits, an answer to D. H. M. Robertson 
(London, 1934). 

%1 Amintore Fanfani, Catholicism, Protestantism and capitalism (New York, 1935); 
Le origini dello spirito capitalistico in Italia (Milan, 1933). 

% Lynn Thorndike, Science and thought in the fifteenth century (New York, 1929). 
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taigne saw in the new discovery only a confirmation of the 
skepticism already derived from the ancients. If the view of 
Copernicus has displaced that of Ptolemy, ““Who knows,” he 
said, “but that a thousand years from now a third opinion may 
reverse them both?’’** Bruno died for a Copernicus whom he 
did not understand. Like the Inquisition, he regarded the new 
system as a neo-Pythagorean revival and welcomed it as con- 
firmatory of his theory of the plurality of worlds; but he com- 
bated Copernicus’ retention of the Ptolemaic view of fixed stars 
on the confines of the universe, not on scientific grounds, but 
because it was in conflict with the Lucretian doctrine of limit- 
less space.** 

In the realm of philosophy the sixteenth century was not 
creative. Interest was too centered on theology and ethics for 
any profound grapplings with the general principles of meta- 
physics and epistemology. Luther, in so far as he had a philos- 
ophy, remained an Occamist. The exception to this general- 
ization is the preservation of the Neoplatonic tradition in living 
fashion from the Florentine Academy to the Cambridge Plato- 
nists. Herein lies the qualification to Gilson’s dictum that hu- 
manism killed, not only Latin by making it dead, but also 
classical philosophy by making it history.” That might per- 
haps be said of Cusa, when he introduced historical exactitude 
by sensing the difference between Platonism and Neoplato- 
nism,” but the Florentine Academy kept the tradition plastic and 
alive.*’ The sixteenth century, except for a diversion of atten- 
tion, offers no interruption in the continuity of thought. Pom- 
ponazzi is in the Averroist tradition; Descartes goes back to 
Augustine, Anselm, and Aquinas;** Locke, to Aquinas and Oc- 
cam,*® and Bruno to the Florentine Academy. 

*3 Essais, Book II, chap. xii, p. 552. 


% Leonardo Olschki, “Giordano Bruno,” Deutsche Vierteljahrschrift fiir Literatur- 
wissenschoft und Geistesgeschichte, IT (1924), 40-42. 
% See n. 31 above. 


% Ernst Cassirer, Jndividuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der Renaissance (Leip- 
zig, 1927), 16. 
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% Etienne Gilson, Etudes sur le réle de la pensée médiévale dans la formation du systéme 
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In theology one would look for the greatest break, but in 
vain. The essential structure of medieval thought was retained. 
Even to the end of his life Luther could participate in a dis- 
cussion of the Trinity along scholastic-lines.'°° The great change 
is in turning theology away from itself and subordinating it to 
religious interests. Calvin would consider only those questions 
which bear directly on salvation. The result was a simplifica- 
tion, not an abandonment, of the main lines of scholastic theol- 
ogy. The Institutes of Calvin start off with the initial question 
of Augustine, the Lombard, or Aquinas, whether the pilgrim in 
this life can attain to the knowledge of God. Calvin’s answer is 
unconsciously in the tradition of the Augustinianism of the 
middle ages. The humanist solution is excluded because, al- 
though the ancient philosophers were marvelously endowed, 
nevertheless the depravity of human reason is such that even 
the most gifted were blinder than bats and moles in matters of 
religion. The natural theology of Aquinas is excluded, for the 
evidence of God in the natural world is invisible to corrupt eyes. 
The immediate revelation of the Spiritual Franciscans or the 
Anabaptists is excluded, for God has spoken only through his 
Word. But this Word would be unintelligible apart from the 
measure of inspiration supplied by the testimony of the Holy 
Spirit, which performs for Calvin the same function as the 
illumination of Alexander of Hales and Bonaventura.!™ 

Thus far the emphasis has been upon the religious character 
of the sixteenth century. Secularist forces, however, were con- 
currently at work. Two ideas, for example, suffered a trans- 
formation, namely primitivism and eschatology. We have al- 
ready observed a Christian primitivism which sought to restore 
the church to the New Testament model. There was another 
and even more prevalent type which looked back to Adam’ 
and the garden of Eden, and sought to recover the golden age 


100 Paul Drews, Disputationen Dr. Martin Luthers in d.J. 1535-1545 an der Uni- 
versitét Wittenberg gehalten (Gottingen, 1895). 

101 Karl Heim, Das Gewissheitsproblem in der systematischen Theologie bis zur Schleier- 
macher (Leipzig, 1911), p. 279. 

102 Georg Jellenik, Adam in der Staatslehre (Heidelberg, 1893), reprint from Neue 
Heidelberger Jahrbiicher, III, 1 (1893). 
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in the earthly paradise.'°* The Renaissance substituted Arcadia 
for Eden, and the discovery of America located the earthly para- 
dise in the New Isles and displaced Adam by the bon sauvage.'°* 
Léry, a French Calvinist who accompanied Villegagnon to Bra- 
zil in the middle of the sixteenth century, returned with a nos- 
talgia for primitive life. He approved of the way in which the 
Indian mothers nursed their own babies, and thought the shock- 
ing nudity of the savages less immoral, after all, than the co- 
quetry of Europeans.'® All this two hundred years before Rous- 
seau! Montaigne took up the strain in his idyllic picture of the 
cannibal isles, and quite relished the strictures on European life 
of some imported Indians who expressed surprise that some 
men should be content to starve while others stuffed.!% 

Eschatology was similarly secularized into the idea of prog- 
ress. Both conceptions see relief in the future. One looks to a 
divine intervention; the other, to a gradual human improve- 
ment. Kant discerned the similarity and, when Lessing enun- 
ciated the idea of progress, dubbed him a chiliast.!°’ The transi- 
tion from the one idea to the other began in our period. Escha- 
tology still dominated the thought of the Reformers;!°* but the 
Renaissance had contributed the conception of a becoming in 
history,'°® and Bodin by the end of the century envisaged a 
general law of progress.!!° 


103 Gilbert Chinard, ““Le mirage américain,” introduction to Les refugiés Huguenots 
en Amérique (Paris, 1925). 

104 Gilbert Chinard, L’exotisme américain dans la littérature frangaise au XV Ie siécle 
(Paris, 1911). 

10% Paul Gafferel (ed.), Jean de Léry, Histoire d’un voyage faict en la terre du Brésil. 
(2 vols.; Paris, 1879). 

10% Montaigne, Essais, Book I, chap xxxi. 

107 A. A. Van Schelven, De Idee van den Vooruitgang (Kampen, 1927). 

108 Willem Simon Christiaan Deijll, Het chiliasme ter Tijde der Hervorming (Amster- 
dam, 1872); Johannes Kdstlin, “Ein Beitrag zur Eschatologie der Reformatoren,” 
Theologische Studien und Kritiken, LI (1879). 

109 Pierre Bizilli, “‘La place de la Renaissance dans l’histoire de la civilization,” 
Revue de littérature comparée, XIV (1934), 253-82. 

110 Jules Delaville, Essai sur l'histoire de l'idée de progrés jusqu’a la fin du XV IIIe 
siécle (Paris, 1910); J. B. Bury, The idea of progress (London, 1920). 
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Primitivism and progress may be combined if progress is a 
gradual return to a golden age lost by a fall; but if primitivism 
sees its ideal in the bon sauvage, and progress in a mechanized 
society, conflict is inevitable. The clash came in the eighteenth 
century.' I have referred to both ideas as secular. On the other 
hand, we must not forget that the American mirage included 
many dreams of a holy community and that the idea of progress 
was appropriated by modernist Christianity. 

To sum up, the sixteenth century presents new alignments. 
Gaps are close, and rifts are opened. Henri Hauser sees in this 
period the achievement of a new unity of humanity in that the 
cleavage between the Christian, on the one hand, and the pagan, 
the infidel, and the heretic, on the other, began to be closed. 
Even the pope would make a treaty with the Turk, and the 
Catholic king of France with the Schmalkald League.'” Yes, 
and he might have added that the gap between the lay-and the 
monastic was eliminated in Protestant lands. But, on the other 
hand, the seamless robe of the medieval church was rent. 
National feeling was intensified, and class and color feeling 
arose. Most torturing are the rifts created within the individual. 
The Protestant can no longer be either a monk or a magistrate 
or a father. He is all at once. He must assume all of the re- 
sponsibilities of the state, the market place, and the home, and 
yet remain the disciple of him who lived like the lilies, took no 
thought for the morrow, and forgave his enemies. Well does 
Ritter conclude his article on Luther in the Encyclopedia of the 
social sciences, “His religion is the religion of the heroic Willens- 
mensch who bears in his breast the contradictions of good and 
evil which rend the world asunder—Its irresolvable internal 
contrarieties have filled the spiritual life of Germany with ever 
new tensions.” 
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11 Lois Whitney, Primitivism and the idea of progress in English popular literature 
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DAVID URQUHART AND THE EASTERN QUES- 
TION, 1833-37: A STUDY IN PUBLICITY 
AND DIPLOMACY 
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AVID URQUHART, one of the most remarkable pub- 
licists of his day, was born at Braelangwell, Cro- 
marty, in 1805. His father died during his childhood, 

and he was brought up by his mother, who took him to the 
continent in 1817. Urquhart studied successively in France, 
Geneva, and Spain, and returned to England in 1821. Here he 
quickly learned the rudiments of farming and acquired know]l- 
edge of gunnery by serving as a workman at Woolwich Arsenal. 
Though he matriculated at St. John’s College, Oxford, in 1822, 
ill health cut short his studies, and Jeremy Bentham encouraged 
him to travel in the East. Between 1828 and 1829 he assisted 
the Greeks in their struggle against the Porte and finally be- 
came lieutenant of the frigate ““Hellas.”’ In May, 1830, Urqu- 
hart set out with Ross of Bladensburg to examine the new 
Greek frontier.? His lengthy reports to his mother were sub- 
mitted to Sir Herbert Taylor, private secretary of William IV, 
and through Taylor they ultimately reached the king, who was 
much impressed by their admirable lucidity. When Urquhart 
returned to England, he was presented to William IV; and 
the king followed his subsequent career with great interest.’ 

1 Gerirude Robinson, David Urquhart, some chapters in the life of a Victorian knight- 
errant of justice and liberty (Oxford, 1920), pp. 20-21; Dictionary of national biography, 
LVIII, 48. 

2 Urquhart vividly described his travels in his book, Spirit of the East (2 vols.; Lon- 
don, 1838). 

3 Ernest Taylor (ed.), The Taylor papers, being a record of certain reminiscences, 
letters, and journals in the life of Sir Herbert Taylor (London, 1913), pp. 294-300; Robin- 
son, pp. 44-45; D.N.B., LVIII, 43. Among the Urquhart MSS, to which I was allowed 
access by the kindness of the late F. F. Urquhart of Balliol College, Oxford, there is a 


packet of letters from Taylor to Mrs. Urquhart, written during the early months of 
1831. They reveal the keen interest which Taylor took in Urquhart and his wish to ob- 


tain a diplomatic appointment for him. 
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In November, 1831, Urquhart accompanied Stratford Canning 
to Constantinople and acted as his confidential agent until 
September, 1832.4 

When Urquhart returned to London, he put his knowledge 
of the East to excellent use. In November, 1832, Sultan Mah- 
mud appealed for British naval support against Mehemet Ali, 
Pasha of Egypt.’ Unfortunately, few Whig ministers knew suf- 
ficient of the East to realize either that Mehemet Ali was as 
strong as the Porte or that Turkey must be maintained as a 
barrier against Russian expansion toward India.’ Though Can- 
ning urged Palmerston to support the Turks,’ Great Britain 
stood aside while Russia occupied thé Bosphorus in their de- 
fense. Urquhart followed Canning in condemning this inaction. 
In February, 1833, he sent the foreign office a memorandum on 
the prospects of Turkey as a field for British trade.* Later in 
the year he published a striking book, which he dedicated to 
William IV.° This book clearly showed that his ideas on the 
Eastern question were already crystallized. In it Urquhart 
argued that the destruction of the Janissaries had removed the 
chief source of decay from the Turkish administration and that 
the Ottoman Empire could now be made strong and vigorous 
by developing the principles of local self-government inherent 
in its institutions. The book was so novel and lucid that 
William IV read it through and sent a copy to each of his 


4 Robinson, p. 45. 

5 Lamb to Palmerston, Oct. 16, 1832, No. 161, confidential, Public Record Office, 
Foreign Office (hereafter cited as “F.O.’’), Austria, 236; Palmerston to Mandeville, Dec. 
5, 1832, No. 8, F.O., Turkey, 212. 

6 Granville to Palmerston, Sept. 10, 1832, No. 261, F. O., France, 449; Talleyrand to 
Broglie, Jan. 31, 1833. Talleyrand, Mémoires (5 vols.; Paris, 1892), V, 114-16; Han- 
sard, Parliamentary debates, 3d ser., X XIX, 578-81. In defense of the Whigs, however, 
it must be remembered that at this time there was a variety of problems, both domestic 
and foreign, which demanded immediate attention and expenditure. 


7 For Canning’s memorandum, see C. W. Crawley, The question of Greek independ- 
ence (Cambridge, 1930), App. 5, pp. 237-45. 


8 Taylor to Backhouse, Feb. 12, 1833 private, enclosing memorandum by Urquhart, 
F.0., Turkey, 233. 
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ministers.'° Since Urquhart published it precisely when fear of 
Russia was beginning to awaken British interest in the mainte- 
nance of Turkey, his ideas attracted attention which was keen, if 
not always favorable." 

Though sultan and pasha made peace in May, 1833, the 
Russian forces remained at Constantinople until July 10. Two 
days before, Count Orlov, the Russian ambassador extraordi- 
nary, secured a defensive treaty with the Porte, which virtually 
gave Russia control of the Dardanelles.’ Great Britain and 
France at once protested and began to increase their arma- 
ments. Palmerston even declared that, if the Russians again 
tried to occupy Constantinople and the Turkish government 
appealed for help to the British fleet, he would advise the 
cabinet to sent Malcolm through the Straits.'* Palmerston fur- 
ther decided to obtain first-hand information of the Near East. 
For several weeks past he had been discussing with William IV 
whether Urquhart should tour Turkey and Central Asia to re- 
port upon their commercial and political condition. The need 
for checking Russia enhanced the value of such a plan, and on 
August 7 Urquhart informed his uncle that it had been finally 
decided upon.’ Palmerston allowed Urquhart to draw up his 
own instructions, which were officially approved on August 24. 
These instruction provided for a tour through the Balkans and 
Turkey, along the Caspian, through Afghanistan and Arabia to 
Bagdad, and through Syria, Greece, and Germany, the whole 
to be accomplished in about eighteen months.” Additional 

10 Urquhart to his uncle, Aug. 7, 1833, Urquhart MSS. 


"For reviews, see David Ross, Opinions of the European press on the Eastern Ques- 
tion (London, 1836), pp. 10-74; Edinburgh review, LVIII (1833-34), 114-43; Foreign 
quarterly review, XIII (1834), 161-228. The reviewer thought that the chances of re- 
forming Turkey were remote. 

12 Sir Edward Hertslet, Map of Europe by treaty (4 vols.; London, 1875-91), II, 995. 

13 Palmerston to Ponsonby, Aug. 7, 1833, No. 16, F.0., Turkey, 220; Ponsonby to 
Palmerston, Aug. 26, 27, 1833, Nos. 48, 50, ibid., 224; Palmerston to Bligh, Oct. 13, 
18338, No. 98, F.O., Russia, 206. H. L. Bulwer, Life of Lord Palmerston (London, 1870), 
II, 171. Palmerston reinforced the British squadron in the Levant by two sail of the 
line and an armed frigate. 

1 Urquhart to his uncle, Aug. 7, 1833, Urquhart MSS. 


4% Memorandum on Urquhart’s proposed tour, F.O., Turkey, 249. 
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verbal instructions were supplied by Sir Herbert Taylor in 
Lord Palmerston’s name.’* To conceal his connection with the 
foreign office, Urquhart was to give himself the appearance of a 
“commercial traveler” by carrying samples of British manu- 
factures. On the first stage of his journey he visited Hamburg 
and the Leipzig fair and proceeded leisurely to Constantinople, 
where he arrived about the middle of December.!” 

When Urquhart reached Constantinople, war seemed immi- 
nent in the East. Since Great Britain wrongly suspected Russia 
of persuading Austria to arrange for the partition of Turkey," 
the tsar quietly strengthened his coastal defenses on the Baltic 
and Black seas.!* On December 6 Palmerston informed the 
Russian government that Great Britain would take steps to 
uphold the real independence of the Ottoman Empire.*° The 
same day he ordered Ponsonby to remind the Porte of the fate 
which Poland had suffered through dependence on Russia. He 
further urged Mahmud to reform the Turkish empire by organ- 
izing his own resources for the suppression of revolt.” Pal- 
merston even promised to control Mehemet Ali if the sultan 
acted as sultan and not as vassal of the tsar. While these in- 
structions were still on their way, Ponsonby began to communi- 
cate with Mahmud through Abdiz Bey, the court jester, and 
Dr. McGuffog, the palace physician. Though the sultan half- 
feared that Palmerston favored Mehemet Ali, he seemed in- 
clined to listen to his encouraging advice. Vogorides, an inti- 
mate of the seraglio, spoke earnestly to Ponsonby and secretly 
arranged for messages to pass between Mahmud and the British 

6 Urquhart to Ponsonby, Oct. 5, 1834, ibid., 239. Apparently, it was decided that 
Urquhart was not to have specific written instructions; Urquhart to his uncle, Aug. 7, 
1833, Urquhart MSS. 

17 Urquhart to Palmerston, Dec. 21, 1833, F.O., Turkey, 232. 

18 Palmerston to Temple, Oct. 8, 1833, Bulwer, II, 169-70; Granville to Palmerston, 
Sept. 13, 20, 1888, Nos. 173, 182, F.O., France, 467. 

19 Bligh to Palmerston, Sept. 21, 1833, No. 96, F.O., Russia, 208; Palmerston to 
Temple, Dec. 3, 1833, Bulwer, II, 175-76. 

20 Palmerston to Bligh, Dec. 6, 1833, F.O., Russia, 206. 


21 Palmerston to Ponsonby, Dec. 6, 1833, No. 23, F.O., Turkey, 220. Printed at 
length in English historical review, XLIII (1928), 86-89. 
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ambassador. On December 18 he declared that, once Russia’s 
preponderant influence had been destroyed, the treaty of July 8 
would become “merely paper.” 

Reform was in the air when Urquhart reached the capital, 
and his arrival did not pass unnoticed at the Porte. In view of 
his intention to stay no more than eight weeks, he hastened to 
renew relations with old friends, some of them Turks in im- 
portant positions.** Though he was careful to hide his connec- 
tion with the foreign office, he quickly learned that Turkey and 
its resources had made a profound stir in official circles. Soon 
after his arrival he received a visit from M. Blacque, editor of 
the Moniteur Ottoman and one of Mahmud’s confidential ad- 
visers. At Blacque’s request Urquhart agreed to draw up a re- 
port on the ideas contained in his book with additional notes on 
necessary reforms. Blacque assured him that the report would 
be translated and published in his paper. Subsequently, it was 
decided not only to translate the whole of Turkey and its re- 
sources but also to present its author to Mahmud.** Urquhart 
strongly advised the Turkish government to strike a blow at 
the system of tax-farming, which impoverished the people with- 
out filling the coffers of the state. As a beginning he urged them 
to abolish the farm of the haratch, or poll tax, in favor of its 
collection by the municipal authorities. On February 20 he told 
Taylor that the sultan was prepared to introduce this much- 
needed reform.” 

When Urquhart informed Ponsonby that he was connected 
with the foreign office, the ambassador shrewdly realized how 

22 Ponsonby to Palmerston, Dec. 19, 1833, secret, F.O., Turkey, 225. 

23 Urquhart to Mrs. Urquhart, Jan. 10, 1834, Urquhart MSS. 

*4 Urquhart to Taylor, Feb. 20, 1834, ibid. Blacque seems to have been very 
friendly to Great Britain. He died in 1836. Urquhart to Palmerston, Sept. 20, 1837, ibid. 

* Urquhart to Taylor, Feb. 20, 1834, ibid. Some confusion appears to exist as to the 
precise meaning of “haratch.” In 1740 the British ambassador at Constantinople spoke 
of the poll tax or “haradge”’ (dispatch from Fa-vkener, May 29, 1740, Public Record 
Office MSS, State papers, 97/31). When Urquhart talks of “haratch” he always means 
the poll tax. But according to the Encyclopedia of Islam, I, 1051, the haratch was a land 


tax. Harold Temperley, “The last phase of Stratford de Redcliffe, 1855-8," English 
historical review, XLVII (1931), 236, regards haratch as a tax paid by the Christians for 


exemption from military service. 
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valuable his assistance would be. He seemed so eager to retain 
it that he readily supported Urquhart in applying for leave to 
stay at Constantinople beyond the scheduled two months.” 
Urquhart’s desire to remain in Turkey arose from a belief that 
he would be more usefully employed there than elsewhere. 
Though he had been originally commissioned to explore the 
commercial possibilities of the East, he characteristically ex- 
tended the scope of his work as soon as he judged it profitable. 
From trade statistics he passed to a detailed study of Turkish 
administration with the idea of sketching a plan of reform to 
be embodied in a treaty between the Porte and the powers.”’ In 
a commercial report of January 23 Urquhart aptly described 
Turkey as an undeveloped market for British manufactures and 
as a potential source for raw materials supplied chiefly by 
Russia.?* A month later his reports had become purely po- 
litical. On February 28 he declared that Turkey considered 
England a rallying-point against Russia, and that, if a British 
squadron appeared in the Dardanelles, it would be the signal 
for a general rising against Russian domination. To give weight 
to this challenging advice Urquhart solemnly warned Palmer- 
ston that, unless Russia were speedily checked, she would secure 

% Taylor to Urquhart, Mar. 3, 1834, Urquhart MSS; Ponsonby to Palmerston, Oct. 
11, 1834, private, F.O., Turkey, 239. 

27 Urquhart to friends, Jan. 22, 1834, Urquhart MSS. Before Urquhart set out he 
told his uncle that the object of his mission was “‘to prepare for Government a synoptical 
view of the capabilities of these countries and of the measures to be adopted to call 
them forth” (Urquhart to his uncle, Aug. 7, 1833, ibid.). Ponsonby said he had learned 
that Urquhart was to “report upon the commercial and statistical situation” of Turkey 
(Ponsonby to Palmerston, Oct. 11, 1834, private, F.O., Turkey, 239). Early in January, 


Urquhart wrote to his mother: “ 
tion. I have to form connexions among the natives of different classes, to obtain as 


.... Itis very difficult for me to explain my occupa- 


much information as possible into passing events, to collect and pursue information on 
the statistics and commerce of European Turkey and to prepare for the like in Asiatic, 
to combine so as to render useful the financial information and details I have or can col- 
lect” (Urquhart to Mrs. Urquhart, Jan. 10, 1834, Urquhart MSS). These extracts dis- 
prove Urquhart’s later assertion that his instructions were “. . . . by obtaining the in- 
formation necessary, to suggest measures of internal organisation if the British govern- 
ment takes Turkey under its protection, or for meeting . . . . the disorganising influence 
of Russia in the contrary sense” (quoted and accepted by V. J. Puryear, England, 
Russia, and the Straits question [Berkeley, 1931], p. 107, n. 87). 


28 Urquhart to Palmerston, Jan. 23, 1834, No. 2, F.O., Turkey, 249. 
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the enormous resources which England could control merely by 
sending her fleet through the Straits.2? On February 20 he 
begged Taylor to explain to Palmerston the reason for this 
change from commerce to politics. “I trust,’’ he wrote, “that 
I am thus fulfilling the intentions of government in a far more 
efficient manner than ever could have been anticipated.”*° 

On March 3 Sir Herbert Taylor told Urquhart to consider 
himself at Ponsonby’s disposal and to “subscribe to his wishes 
as to time and direction.’*' Two days later, Backhouse, the 
undersecretary, assured him that Palmerston was much inter- 
ested by his reports and was willing for him to stay at Con- 
stantinople until the end of April.*? Urquhart followed Taylor’s 
instructions rather than Backhouse’s. On June 16 he reported 
that he was examining the currency, finances, commerce,-and 
statistics of Turkish population with a view to further memo- 
randa for the foreign office.** Reform still attracted his serious 
attention, and he urged Mahmud to send young Turks to 
Europe to study western civilization.** Though Ponsonby and 
Urquhart worked steadily for improvement, they differed in 
their judgment of Turks likely to achieve it. Ponsonby placed 
faith in Kosrew, the minister of war, a man whom Urquhart 
considered the arch-enemy of true reform.* Fortunately, Kos- 

2° Urquhart to Palmerston, Feb. 28, 1834, No. 3, ibid. 

%© Urquhart to Taylor, Feb. 20, 1834, Urquhart MSS. 

3! Taylor to Urquhart, Mar. 3, 1834, ibid. Taylor added: “But as you have started 
under general instructions from the F.O., it is desirable that Lord Ponsonby should let 
it be clearly known that your motions are directed by his instructions.”” Backhouse had 
told Taylor that Urquhart might use his judgment as to his departure from Constanti- 
nople (Backhouse to Taylor, Feb. 11, 1834 [private], ibid.). Urquhart wrote to the 
foreign office to ask for confirmation of Taylor’s letter of March 3 (Urquhart to Back- 
house, Apr. 5, 1834, ibid.). 

® Urquhart to Backhouse, Apr. 5, 1834, F.O., Turkey, 249; Backhouse to Urquhart, 
Mar. 5, 1834, ibid. 

33 Urquhart to Palmerston, June 16, 1834, ibid., 249. 

34 Urquhart to Wellington, Feb. 5, 1835, ibid., 266. 

* Urquhart to Taylor, June 25, 1834, Urquhart MSS. Urquhart wrote: 
the exasperation of the Sultan [i.e., against Mehemet Ali] is kept up principally by the 
Seraskier, who is absolutely no more than Russian resident. With respect to the 
Seraskier I never entertained but one opinion—the necessity of his overthrow as a pre- 


liminary step to any improvement whatever. ... . % 


“ 


.... here 
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rew was so far from opposing all progress that certain military 
improvements were introduced under him. On May 14 Pon- 
sonby announced that the Porte was organizing an efficient 
militia as part of a plan of reform which would ultimately revive 
the Ottoman Empire. This militia, or redif mansouri, was to 
supplement the regular army. It was to be formed by con- 
tingents of fourteen hundred men from each sandjak, raised on 
the basis of voluntary enlistment and exemption from ordinary 
military service.** To help the British government in their ap- 
preciation of Turkey’s needs, Urquhart wished the foreign office 
to use Ross of Bladensburg, one of his closest friends. Ross was 
about to leave Turkey for London, and Urquhart suggested on 
June 16 that he might supply Palmerston with detailed infor- 
mation on Turkish affairs.*’ 

Between July and August Urquhart toured the northern 
shores of the Black Sea. Though the Treaty of Adrianople gave 
Russia the Black Sea coast from the Kuban to Port St. Nicho- 
las,** the inhabitants refused to submit to its terms. Urquhart 
warmly sympathized with their resistance. Unknown to the 
Russians, he landed near Anapa to meet fifteen beys and nearly 
two hundred village chiefs. He soon discovered that the Cir- 
cassians were hostile to Russia, devoted to the sultan, and eager 
for British support in their struggle with the tsar. Above all, 
they wanted salt, gunpowder, and lead, of which Russia had 
deprived them by blockading the coast. With Urquhart’s help, 
the Circassians drafted a declaration of independence, intended 
for William IV. Urquhart eloquently pleaded their cause in 
reports to the foreign office. He maintained that they num- 
bered six million souls, of whom not more than a million had 
submitted to the tsar. Until Russia could subdue the remainder, 
she would have to postpone her attack on Turkey. To encour- 
age the Circassians in their resistance Urquhart wished Great 

3% Ponsonby to Palmerston, May 14, July 24, 1834, Nos. 55, 95, F.O., Turkey, 236, 
237. Hatred of Mehemet Ali soon distracted the sultan’s attention from reform. 


37 Urquhart to Palmerston, June 16, 1834, F.O., Turkey, 249. This was the Ross who 
had traveled with Urquhart through Greece. See above, p. 444. 


38 Hertslet, II, 813-32. 
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Britain to ally with the sultan.*® Ponsonby warmly supported 
him by pressing for an Anglo-Turkish alliance against Russia 
and Mehemet Ali.*° He only lamented that his position pre- 
vented him from supplying the Circassians with money." 

On September 2 Urquhart again informed Palmerston that, 
unless Great Britain actively intervened, Turkey would soon 
fall a prey to Russia.” Fortunately, Palmerston was too much 
bent on peace to be rushed into war by alarmist reports. 
Though he had given clear proof of his friendship for Sultan 
Mahmud by forbidding Mehemet Ali to proclaim himself inde- 
pendent,** he rejected the proposal for an Anglo-Turkish al- 
liance against Russia and the Pasha of Egypt. When he 
learned of Urquhart’s activities in Circassia, he promptly 
recalled him, on the grounds that he was wasting time.‘* This 
complaint was not wholly unjustified. In little more than a 
year Urquhart had received £1,200 from the foreign office 
without offering anything of great value in return. Though he 
spent upward of £900 to obtain information, his reports were 
becoming irregular, sketchy, and badly arranged.* Yet Pon- 
sonby defended him against Palmerston’s criticism. Not only 
did he assert that no one could have secured more detailed in- 
formation in so short a time, but he strongly denied that his 
presence had incited the Circassians to revolt. He maintained 
that the Circassians were in arms before they heard of Urqu- 
hart, who, in any case, was not officially an agent of the British 
government.“ This earnest defense apparently induced Pal- 
merston to reconsider his decision. On December 16 he sug- 

3° Urquhart to Palmerston, Aug. 18, 1834 (enclosing petition of Circassians to Wil- 
liam IV), F.O., Turkey, 249. 

49 Ponsonby to Palmerston, Sept. 15, 1834, secret, ibid., 238. 


41 Ponsonby to Urquhart, Oct. 11, 1834, Reminiscences of William IV. Correspond- 
ence between Lord Ponsonby and Mr. Urquhart, 1833-1836 (London, 1891), p. 44. 


Urquhart to Palmerston, Sept. 2, 1834, No. 8, F.O., Turkey, 249. 

48 Palmerston to Campbell, Oct. 26, 1834, No. 17, ibid., 244. 

44 Ponsonby to Palmerston, Oct. 11, 1834, private, ibid., 239. 

* Urquhart to Backhouse, Nov. 25, 1834, ibid., 249. 

Ponsonby to Palmerston, Oct. 11, 1834, private, Nov. 24, 1834, F.O., Turkey, 
239; and Robinson, p. 55. 
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gested to William IV that a simple consulate should replace the 
consulate general at Constantinople and that David Urquhart 
should succeed John Cartwright, the present consul-general, 
who was ready to retire.*” 

Urquhart had already left Constantinople when he learned 
of Palmerston’s sudden change of plan. Since he thought he 
could be more usefully employed in England than in Turkey, 
he refused the proferred appointment. The reason for this re- 
fusal is clear. Palmerston’s strictures had greatly disheartened 
Urquhart and Ponsonby by showing that the British govern- 
ment was unwilling to adopt an actively pro-Turkish and anti- 
Russian policy.** Yet neither of them was prepared to accept 
Russian domination in the Near East. They believed that, if 
public opinion could be roused to the dangers of Russian con- 
trol over the Straits, the British government would be com- 
pelled actively to support Turkey against Russian encroach- 
ment. With Ponsonby’s full consent Urquhart returned to Lon- 
don, not merely to supply Palmerston with first-hand informa- 
tion about the Ottoman Empire, but also to educate public 
opinion by a press campaign. To supplement his activities 
Ponsonby pressed for an Anglo-Turkish alliance in dispatches 
to the foreign office. Urquahart had naturally to bear the brunt 
of the crusade. “I think you are at present much more useful 
in England than you could be here,” Ponsonby informed him. 
“There is no battle to fight at Constantinople; the combat is 
going on in England.’’*® 

Urquhart arrived in London at the beginning of 1835. He 
found the Tories in power and Wellington at the foreign office. 
Though Ponsonby now claimed to have established that Russia 
controlled the Straits by the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi,®° he 
lamented to Urquhart that Wellington would remain satisfied 
with verbal reassurances from St. Petersburg. “‘All this will be 

47 Palmerston to William IV, Nov. 16, 1834, F.O., Turkey, 249; Palmerston to Ur- 
quhart, Nov. 1834 (draft), ibid. 

48 Urquhart to Taylor, Oct. 10, 1834, Urquhart MSS. 

49 Ponsonby to Urquhart, July 21, 1835, Reminiscences of William IV, p. 66. 

50 Ponsonby to Wellington, Jan. 12, 1835, No. 11, secret, F.O., Turkey, 252. 
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moonshine,” he wrote; “you must take care that it is seen to 
be so.’*! Urquhart soon gained an opportunity to carry out 
Ponsonby’s wishes. When Sir Herbert Taylor begged him to 
read the duke a memorandum on Turkey,” he strongly urged 
Wellington to abolish the Treaty of July 8 by sending a British 
squadron into the Black Sea. He maintained that Turkey 
counted on British support and that Mahmud would open the 
Straits to suit England, provided she helped him against 
Mehemet Ali.** To Urquhart’s great disgust, Wellington vetoed 
an active policy. Not only was the duke concerned to preserve 
peace in Syria while Colonel Chesney was surveying the 
Euphrates,*‘ but he received positive assurance from Russia that 
she derived no special privileges from the Treaty of Unkiar 
Skelessi.* Instead of following Urquhart’s bellicose advice, 
Wellington quickly countermanded secret instructions by 
which Palmerston had authorized Ponsonby to call the fleet 
through the Dardanelles.** Even Taylor seems to have disap- 
proved of Urquhart’s extreme views. Though he acknowledged 
that William IV had been “much struck” by the declaration of 
Circassian independence, he warned Urquhart not to encourage 
the Circassians in their hope of support from Great Britian.*’ 
Undaunted by his failure to influence Wellington, Urquhart 
strove to instruct the British public in the intricacies of the 
Eastern question. His first move was to publish a pamphlet 


5! Ponsonby to Urquhart, Jan. 19, 1835, Reminiscences of William IV, p. 51. 

8 Taylor to Hudson, Jan. 30, 1835, Urquhart MSS. Taylor wanted Urquhart to re- 
frain from pressing his opinions too forcibly. 

53 Urquhart to Wellington, Feb. 5, 1835, F.O., Turkey, 266. 

5¢ Taylor to Hudson, Feb. 4, 1835, Urquhart MSS. On this episode, see F. S. Rodkey, 
The Turco-Egyptian question in the relations of England, France and Russia, 1832-1841 
(Urbana, IIl., 1923), pp. 49-50. 

55 Theodor Schiemann, Geschichte Russlands unter Kaiser Nikolaus I (4 vols.; Ber- 
lin, 1904-19), ITI, 281-82. Metternich said it was only toa Tory ministry that Nicholas 
would have given these assurances after his decision to enter into no further explana- 
tions of the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi. Fox Strangways to Wellington, Mar. 19, 1835, 
No. 33, confidential, F.O., Austria, 253. 

5 Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty to Rowley, March 17, 1835, Public Record 
Office, Admiralty MSS, 2/1695, p. 164; Wellington to Ponsonby, Mar. 16, 1835, No. 5, 
F.O., Turkey, 251. 

57 Taylor to Urquhart, Oct. 24, 1834 private, Urquhart MSS. 
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called England, France, Russia, and Turkey,** written during 
his residence at Constantinople. Ponsonby corrected and ap- 
proved it in manuscript and bore the cost of its publication. 
The pamphlet set out in popular style arguments repeatedly 
expressed to the foreign office. It maintained that the primary 
aim of Russian policy was possession of Constantinople and the 
Straits. It further contended that, unless Great Britain and 
France checked Russia’s advance, they would prepare their own 
destruction by permitting Nicholas to destroy the European 
balance of power. Once mistress of the Straits, Russia would 
acquire a paramount influence throughout Europe and Asia. 
In Europe, Austria, Germany, and Greece would become her 
satellites and lend their support for the subjugation of France. 
In Asia, Russia would control Persia and Afghanistan, and 
close to Great Britain expanding markets which even now ab- 
sorbed thirty millions pounds’ worth of British goods. Urqu- 
hart believed that Great Britain and France could checkmate 
Russia by taking Turkey and the Straits under their protection. 
He argued that the Ottoman Empire possessed so many ele- 
ments of reform that it had progressed more in ten years than 
any other country could have done in a century. To restore it 
completely to its former vigor Great Britain had only to con- 
vince the sultan that she would uphold his independence against 
Russia and Mehemet Ali. This, the pamphlet declared, could 
easily be achieved if a British fleed sailed through the Straits 
to destroy the Treaty of Unkiar Skelessi.®° 

Urquhart’s pamphlet created a marked sensation as soon as 
it appeared. It ran into a fifth edition and was favorably re- 
viewed by British quarterlies and influential French news- 
papers.® Yet its author was unwilling to rest on his laurels. 
Not only did he pour a stream of articles from his ready pen, 
but he also endeavored to persuade the leading journals to 
propagate his ideas. Since the Edinburgh review had been ad- 


58 Published anonymously, London, 1834. 

59 Ponsonby to Urquhart, Sept. 20, 1834, Reminiscences of William IV, p. 42; Ur- 
quhart to Fyler, Feb. 1842, ibid., p. 20. 

6° Ross, Opinions of the European press on the Eastern question, pp. 133-44. Extracts 
from the Journal des Débats, the Constitutionnel, and the Courier frangais, for July, 1835. 
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vocating Turkey’s cause from 1833, it needed little winning 
over by Urquhart. Nor was either the Quarterly” or the newly 
founded British and foreign review™ any less zealous for “‘the 
Cause.” Both accepted Urquhart’s ideas unreservely and pro- 
pounded them in frequent articles. Blackwood’s quickly fol- 
lowed suit,®* and Urquhart believed that he had gained Tait’s 
Edinburgh magazine and Chambers’ Edinburgh journal.© The 
only review to maintain a consistently skeptical attitude was 
the Foreign quarterly. Though it agreed that Russian ambition 
must be carefully watched, it doubted whether Turkey could be 
reformed, and regarded Mehemet Ali as Great Britain’s natural 
ally against the tsar. The daily press was quite as outspoken 
as the reviews. On June 4 the Times published a leader which 
emphasized the improvements already made in Turkey and 
stressed the need for supporting her against Russian attack.* 
When rumors arose that Nicholas had tried to close the Bos- 
phorus against the steamer carrying a British minister to 
Teheran, the Times vigorously protested against the Treaty of 
Unkiar Skelessi. Together with its Tory contemporary, the 
Standard, it asserted that the moment had arrived for energetic 
action by the British government.** For months afterward 
neither of these dailies missed any opportunity of vilifying the 
policy of Russia.*® 

8 Edinburgh review, LVIII (1883-34), 114-43; LX (1834-35), 54-66. 

® Quarterly review, LIT (1834), 38-57, 367-406; LIII (1835), 229-61, 371-96; LV 
(1836), 558-68. The Quarterly considered a Russian attack on India almost impossible 
as long as the status quo was maintained. It deprecated the trial of the Euphrates route 
to India as likely to improve Russia’s communications with Central Asia. Ibid., LII 
(1834), 367-406. 

63 British and foreign review, I (1835), 102-33; II (1835), 65-89, 653-73. 

64 Blackwood’s Edinburgh magazine, XX XIX (1836), 145-55. 

®% Urquhart to Ponsonby, Aug. 14, 1835, Reminiscences of William IV, p. 67. No 
articles appeared, however, until late in 1836, when they were against Urquhart. 

% Foreign quarterly review, VII (1831), 317 ff.; XIII (1834), 161-228; XIV (1834), 
38-92; XV (1835), 163-95. 

67 Times, June 4, 1835. Also June 19 and 30. 


88 Ibid., July 11, 15, 1835; Standard, July 11, 13, 1835. 
6° See in particular, Times, Aug. 24, 25; Sept. 11, 12, 15, 16; Oct. 7, 22; Nov. 13, 27; 
Dec. 31, 1835; Standard, Aug. 28; Sept. 4, 15, 28; Oct. 3, 27, 31; Nov. 19; Dec. 23, 1835. 
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Urquhart felt so much pleased with this energetic support 
that he decided to launch his own publication to treat the 
Eastern question from every aspect. His decision was chiefly 
inspired by a wish to publish a number of dispatches exchanged 
between Russian diplomats during the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence. These dispatches, which had reached Urquhart 
through Count Zamoyski, a Polish refugee, clearly exposed the 
ambitious projects of Russia. While Palmerston” confessed to 
Taylor that their publication would be “‘a most severe blow to 
Russia,”’’! Urquhart enthusiastically informed Ponsonby that 
they were “worth 100,000 men.’’” Since Taylor believed that 
they would arouse Metternich’s mistrust of the tsar, he was as 
anxious as Urquhart to have them published.’* After some dis- 
cussion it was decided to found a periodical called the Port- 
folio, edited by Westmacott and printed by James Ridgway 
of Picadilly.?* Though Taylor wished Urquhart’s part in it to 
be kept secret, Urquhart later claimed that the Portfolio had 
been officially approved.” It first appeared on November 28, 
1835, and subsequently at weekly intervals. It successively 
published the secret Russian dispatches and contained lucid 
articles designed to propagate Urquhart’s views on the Eastern 
question. The Portfolio particularly stressed the commercial 

70 Palmerston said he had received the dispatches from Zamoyski but had reluctantly 
returned them after reading only one or two. Urquhart, on the other hand, maintained 
that Palmerston had kept the dispatches for two years and must have read them be- 
cause they bore his annotations (Taylor to Urquhart, Sept. 4, 1835; Urquhart to Tay- 
lor, Sept. 6, 1835, Reminiscences of William IV, pp. 77-78). Zamoyski was a nephew of 
Adam Czartoryski, who had first brought the dispatches from Poland. 

7. Taylor to Urquhart, Sept. 4, 1835, ibid., p. 77. 

7 Urquhart to Ponsonby, Aug. 25, 1835, ibid., p. 76. 

73 Taylor to Urquhart, Sept. 4, 1835, ibid., p. 77; same to same, Dec. 24, 1835, Urqu- 
hart MSS. 

74Statement about Portfolio, Urquhart MSS. 

% Taylor to Urquhart, Dec. 18, 24, 27, 1835; Jan. 4, 6, 1836, ibid. Urquhart always 
maintained that he had received permission from the foreign office, and particularly 
from Backhouse, to publish Zamoyski’s dispatches in the Portfolio. Ridgway seems to 
have undertaken the publication under this impression, and Urquhart’s friends later 
tried to induce the foreign office to pay expenses. Statement about the Portfolio (un- 


dated) ; Parish to Urquhart (undated); Parish to Mrs. Urquhart, Aug. 2, 1836, Urquhart 
MSS. 
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possibilities of Turkey and the struggle of the Circassians to ob- 
tain independence. The ninth number even printed a ““Declara- 
tion of Circassian independence addressed to the courts of 
Europe.” 

The appearance of the Portfolio created a marked sensation 
in London. It was referred to in the daily press, and both the 
Times and the Morning Chronicle published extracts from its 
secret dispatches.’’ Despite the attempt to conceal Urquhart’s 
connection with it, it was unofficially traced to him. This 
seemed all the more serious because on September 23 Pal- 
merston had followed Ponsonby’s recommendation and ap- 
pointed Urquhart secretary of embassy at Constantinople.”® 
When rumors arose that the Portfolio was connected with the 
foreign office, the Russian ambassador naturally complained.”® 
Yet \Fozzo’s uneasiness failed to daunt Urquhart, who was 
so pleased with his press campaign that he perhaps overrated 
its effects. On August 12 he told Ahmet Pasha that public 
opinion in favor of Turkey had developed almost “‘miraculous- 
ly.”°° To some extent his verdict was borne out by Black- 
wood’s magazine, which said that the London and provincial 
press had adopted a “national tone” on the Eastern question.*! 

% Portfolio. Taylor believed that the Circassian declaration of independence was 
well timed and judicious. Taylor to Urquhart, Dec. 27, 1833, Urquhart MSS. Ponson- 
by gave Urquhart advice on writing pamphlets and articles. He insisted that if the 
power of Russia were represented as too enormous, it would make people afraid to attack 
her. Ponsonby to Urquhart, June 27, 1835, Reminiscences of William IV, p. 63. 

77 Times, Jan. 7, 29, 1836; Morning Chronicle, whole of January and Feb. 1, 4, 5, 9, 
1836. 

78 Palmerston to Urquhart, Sept. 23, 1835, F.O., Turkey, 266. Urquhart had strong- 
ly pressed his claims to be made secretary. Urquhart to Backhouse, July 3, 1835, ibid. 
He was supported by Taylor and by Ponsonby, who said that his services were invalu- 
able. Taylor to Palmerston, July 5, 1835; Taylor to Urquhart, Mar. 1, 1836, Urquhart 
MSS. Backhouse said, however, that the foreign office had received no communication 
from Ponsonby on Urquhart’s claims to be made secretary of embassy. Urquhart to 
Backhouse, July 3, 1835, F.O., Turkey, 266. During his stay in Engiand from Jan. 25, 
1835, to May 28, 1836, when his salary as secretary to embassy began, Urquhart re- 
ceived £600 per annum. 

7° Taylor to Urquhart, Dec. 24, 1835, Jan. 25, 1836, Urquhart MSS. 

8° Urquhart to Ahmet Pasha, Aug. 12, 1835, Reminiscences of William IV, p. 67. 

81 Blackwood’s Edinburgh magazine, XX XIX (1836), 145-55. 
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Sir Herbert Taylor, on the other hand, was far more cautious. 
He suspected not merely that few of the public were really 
interested in Turkey but that the press copied Urquhart’s 
articles only when it was short of other material. He wrote in 
November, 1835: 

I apprehend that the majority of our subjects care as little for the Grand 
Turk as they do for the Emperor of China, and that if it be necessary to 
arouse the energy of the nation, you must bring home to it circumstances 
which wound the national pride and affect its interests in personal and indi- 


vidual cases rather than in the dread of designs entertained against others, 
although these may be in their consequences far more serious.” 


Urquhart had already anticipated this criticism by endeavor- 
ing to make Great Britain and the Ottoman Empire commercial- 
ly complementary and interdependent. First, he showed that 
the Ottoman Empire could supply all the raw materials which 
Great Britain obtained from Russia. Secondly, he maintained 
that once Turkey had been adequately developed, the Turks 
would be able to absorb more British manufactures than the 
Russians.** Such arguments were well calculated to influence 
British merchants, on account of the unfavorable trade balance 
with Russia. From 1832 to 1836 the average yearly value of 
British imports from Russia was over £4,000,000 as compared 
with the bare £2,300,000 which represented the average yearly 
value of British exports to Russia.*4 Over the same period 
British exports to Turkey averaged roughly £2,700,000 and 


8 Taylor to Urquhart, Nov. 15, 1835, Urquhart MSS. Taylor’s verdict was later 
borne out by Hugh Cameron, a friend of Urquhart, who wrote: “I could not have be- 
lieved that there was a professed statesman in Europe so ignorant of our affairs as some 
of our first-rate senators” (Cameron to Urquhart, Jan. 1, 1838, ibid.). 


83 Urquhart to Palmerston, Jan. 23, 1834, No. 2, F.O., Turkey, 249. 


84 Public Record Office, Customs 4/28-32, 8/37-45. Between 1832 and 1836 the 
figures for British imports. from Russia were: £4,585,000, £3,898,000, £4,129,000, 
£3,407,000, £4,194,000. The figures for British exports to Russia were: £2,603,000, 
£2,239,000, £1,872,000, £2,377,000, £2,224,000. These figures, which represent official 
values, measure quantities rather than real values. Custom-house valuations were 
made not on market prices but on certain fixed values laid down in 1697, when the 
office of inspector-general of imports and exports was first created. See G. D. H. Cole, 
British trade and industry (London, 1932), pp. 38-39. The custom-house records give 
both the official and declared value of exports, but only the official value of imports. 
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British imports from Turkey about £800,000. In other words, 
Russia took from Great Britain as payment for exports roughly 
five times as much money as Turkey, and returned even less 
than Turkey as payment for imports. To redress this unfavor- 
able balance, Urquhart wished Great Britain to increase her im- 
ports from Turkey at the expense of those from Russia. Com- 
mercially, this increase would help to develop the Ottoman Em- 
pire and enable it to absorb greater quantities of British manu- 
factures. Politically, it would cement Anglo-Turkish friendship 
and make the maintenance of Turkey against Russia a vital 
necessity for the British government. 

Urquhart had often expressed these views to Palmerston and 
the Porte during his stay at Constantinople in 1834. On Janu- 
ary 23 he reported that, once developed, Turkey could supply 
Great Britain with grain, tallow, hemp, copper, iron, lead, and 
wax at cheaper rates and in larger quantities than Russia.* To 
stimulate trade between the two countries he urged the Porte 
to conclude a commercial treaty with the British government 
as a supplement to the capitulations, which fixed Turkish duties 
at 3 per cent ad valorem. While Urquhart wished Great Britain 
to lower import duties upon the primary products of Turkey, 
he advised the Porte to ask for an increase of its 3 per cent ex- 
port duty in return for the abolition of internal taxes, which 
sometimes made the 3 per cent duty 15 per cent. Above all, he 
wanted the Turks to abolish monopolies.*’ These suggestions 
so impressed the sultan that he promised to send Nourri 
Effendi to negotiate through Urquhart with the British govern- 
ment. On October 30, 1834, Lord Ponsonby informed Pal- 
merston that the Turkish government desired a new tariff in 

% P.R.O., Customs 4/28-32, 8/37-45. The figures for British imports from Turkey 
between 1832 and 1836 were: £731,000, £644,000, £741,000, £879,000, £1,030,000. 


The figures for exports were: £2,204,000, £2,450,000, £2,468,000, £2,707,000, 
£3,650,000. 


86 Urquhart to Palmerston, Jan. 23, 1834, No. 2, F.0., Turkey, 249. 


87 Memorandum of Urquhart, 1835, Urquhart MSS; memorandum, March 23, 
1835, F.O., Turkey, 266. 
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place of that about to expire. They also urged Great Britain 
to accept an increased duty of 5 per cent.** 

The British government was ready to negotiate on this basis. 
When Nourri Effendi reached London and outlined the Turkish 
proposals, Palmerston offered to consider them if the Porte 
would abolish monopolies and interior duties.*® Urquhart 
quickly intervened to secure a reduction in the import duties 
upon Turkish products. Since he considered Nourri Effendi 
under the influence of the Russian embassy, he drew up his own 
project of a treaty. This provided for a 3 per cent import duty 
upon British goods, which were to be freely sold or re-exported 
once the duty had been paid. The Porte was to abolish monopo- 
lies, remove prohibitions upon export, and arrange a fixed ex- 
port duty with the British government. In return Great Britain 
was to reduce import duties upon Turkish raw materials. 
Urquhart further insisted that the Porte should allow free 
transit through the Straits and through Turkey into Persia. 
Finally, he wished commissioners to be appointed to fix the 
tariff according to current prices.°*° 

Though Urquhart’s project at first received general approval, 
it was ultimately rejected by Poulett Thompson, president of 
the board of trade, who seemed unwilling to offend the Russian 
government by lowering import duties on Turkish products.” 

88 Ponsonby to Palmerston, Oct. 30, 1834 (enclosure No. 20), Public Record Office, 
Board of Trade MSS, B.T., 1/321. 

89 Nourri Effendi to Palmerston, May 11, 1835; Palmerston to Nourri Effendi, May 


26, 1835 (enclosed in Palmerston to Ponsonby, June 11, 1835, No. 1, F.O., 195/122); 
memorandum, May 26, 1835, F.O., Turkey, 298. 

% Urquhart to Ponsonby, Aug. 26, 1835; Taylor to Urquhart, Aug. 3, 1835, Urqu- 
hart MSS; draft of commercial convention submitted by Urquhart, Feb. 1836, F.O., 
Turkey, 279. Urquhart wanted British import duties on Turkish timber reduced from 
£5 to 10s. a ton; on valonia from 1s. to 1d. a hundredweight; on figs from 15s. to 9s. 4d. 
or 4s. 8d. a hundredweight; he wished the duties on hides to be the same whether tanned 
or untanned (memorandum, Feb. 1836, Urquhart MSS). Urquhart’s efforts to promote 
Anglo-Persian trade were warmly supported by James Brant, a prominent English mer- 
chant (Brant to Palmerston, March 4, 8, 1834 [enclosure No. 4], B.T., 1/305). 

* Taylor to Urquhart, Feb. 14, 1836, Urquhart MSS. According to Urquhart, 
Poulett Thompson said that he considered “every ewt. of hemp we had from Russia as 
an additional benefit because it was an additional guarantee for the continuance of 
peace” (Urquhart to Fyler, Feb. 1842, Reminiscences of William IV, pp. 20 ff.). 
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Poulett Thompson’s opposition was materially strengthened by 
Turkey’s obvious inability to supply immediately sufficient 
quantities of the raw materials obtained chiefly from Russia. 
Between 1832 and 1836 Great Britain took 70 per cent of her 
imported foreign flax from Russia, more than 76 per cent of her 
imported tar, 80 per cent of her undressed hemp, and over 50 
per cent of her flaxseed and linseed.” Since the British govern- 
ment depended on these products for naval stores, they could 
not unnecessarily offend the tsar until they had found another 
country able to supply them in ample quantities. Moreover, 
Palmerston was striving to redress the unfavorable trade bal- 
ance with Russia by urging Nicholas to lower the almost pro- 
hibitive duties on British manufactures.®* These factors finally 
destroyed Urquhart’s plan for making Turkey, instead of 
Russia, Great Britain’s chief source of supply for raw materials. 
Though Ponsonby received orders to negotiate a convention 
with the Porte, the treaty of 1838 contained most of Urqu- 
hart’s ideas except a reduction of British import duties.** In 
other words, the British government dropped the vital link 
from an economic chain with which Urquhart would have 
bound England and Turkey more closely together. 

Urquhart also failed to gain complete approval for his po- 
litical views. Sir Herbert Taylor repeatedly warned him that 
the British government could not openly challenge Russia over 
the Eastern question.® Moreover, Richard Cobden published 
a striking pamphlet to show that the destruction of Turkey by 
Russia would be a triumph for civilization over barbarism and 
a much-needed stimulant to British trade. This theme was so 
quickly developed by Tait’s Edinburgh magazine and Chambers’ 
Edinburgh journal that interested public opinion began to grow 

2 P.R.O., Customs 5/22-96. 

*3 Palmerston to Durham, April 19, 1836, No. 38, F.O., Russia, 221. 

*4The Anglo-Turkish commercial treaty was signed on August 10 and ratified in 
November. Ponsonby to Palmerston, Aug. 19, 1838, No. 190, F.O., Turkey, 332; same 
to same, Nov. 28, 1838, No. 245, tbid., 333. 


* Taylor to Urquhart, Jan. 6, 1836; Hudson to Urquhart, June 26, 1836, Urquhart 
MSS. 


% Russia. By a Manchester manufacturer (Edinburgh, 1836). 
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sharply divided.®’ Official opinion likewise changed. While 
Urquhart and Ponsonby laid stress upon the tsar’s designs on 
Turkey, Durham reported from St. Petersburg that Russia 
possessed neither the will nor the means to seize Constanti- 
nople.** When Nicholas promised to evacuate Silistria and re- 
mit half the Turkish debt to Russia, Palmerston frankly de- 
clared that Great Britain must give credit where credit was 
due.*® Urquahrt and Ponsonby naturally misinterpreted these 
gestures of the tsar. They believed that Durham and Palmer- 
ston had been duped, and they soon redoubled their efforts to 
embroil Great Britain and Russia. On March 3, 1836, Urqu- 
hart even asked the Turkish ambassador in Paris whether the 
sultan would admit a British fleet into the Black Sea.’ His 
precipitate action drew a sharp reply from Palmerston, who 
promptly warned him that “it was the bounden duty of any 
person holding a diplomatic appointment to abstain from un- 
authorized negotiation.”?” 

Not long after this merited rebuke Urquhart set out for 
Constantinople, disregarding Ponsonby’s wish that he should 
remain in England to fight for “the Cause.’ Though Pal- 
merston had deprived him of the negotiations for a commercial 
treaty, he conquered his disappointment by zeal for Circassian 
independence. He even designed a flag for the Circassians and 
sent friends to encourage them in their resistance.'®* In con- 

%7 Tait’s Edinburgh magazine, III (1836), 240-49, 534-42; Chambers’ Edinburgh 


journal, V (1836), 279 ff. The Edinburgh review began to change its tone and to look to 
the rebirth of the nations in Turkey, LXIV (1836), 125-55. 

%8 Ponsonby to Palmerston, Jan. 28; Feb. 5, 7, 1836, Nos. 17, 20, 25, secret, F.O., 
Turkey, 273; Durham to Paimerston, Mar. 3, 1836, No. 30, confidential, F.O., Russia, 
223. 

% British and foreign state papers, XXIV, 1078; Ponsonby to Palmerston, Mar. 23, 
Apr. 18, 1836, Nos. 35, 49, F.O., Turkey, 273, 4; Durham to Palmerston, Apr. 17, 1836, 
No. 51, ibid., 224; Palmerston to Ponsonby, May 7, 1836, No. 23, ibid., 271. 

100 Urquhart to Backhouse, Mar. 3, 1836, F.O., Turkey, 279. 

101 Palmerston to Urquhart, Mar. 23, 1836, ibid., 279. 

102 Ponsonby to Urquhart, Mar. 15, 1836, Urquhart MSS. “Whether or not you are 
coming out, I cannot guess, but I hope not, for who can supply your place in London 
and how can anybody perform the twentieth part of the work and good you are doing?”’ 

103 Stiirmer to Metternich, Jan. 18, 1837, Haus,-Hof- und Staatsarchiv, Vienna, 
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junction with Ponsonby he matured a plan which he had long 
regarded as likely to provoke a crisis in the East. Toward the 
end of October he and Ponsonby encouraged George Bell and 
Company, to send the schooner “Vixen” to trade with the 
Circassians at Soujouk Kalé. Since the Russian government 
had already restricted trade with Circassia to posts possessing 
quarantine stations and customs houses, Urquhart hoped that 
they would confiscate the “Vixen” and embroil themselves with 
Great Britain. If they ignored the vessel, they would virtually 
abandon their claims to Circassia and enable the British govern- 
ment lawfully to support its inhabitants.'°* The plan at first 
succeeded. The Russian government detained and confiscated 
the “Vixen,” and Ponsonby urged Palmerston to send a fleet 
into the Black Sea. He maintained that Mahmud would grant 
a passage through the Straits if Great Britain shielded him 
from the anger of the tsar.'® Public opinion in London grew 
highly excited, and questions were asked in the house of com- 
mons.!% Ultimately a crisis was averted only by the good sense 
of Palmerston and the tsar. On April 19 Palmerston declared 
that while Great Britain must vigorously oppose any claim of 
Russia to regulate trade with the whole eastern coast of the 
Black Sea, she would admit her right to issue orders for Soujouk 


Lit. A, Tiirkei, No. 213. The tsar had complained to Durham of the activities of certain 
Englishmen among the Circassians. Durham to Palmerston, Aug. 14, 1836, No. 131, 
confidential, F.O., Russia, 225. One of the most prominent was Longworth, foreign cor- 
respondent of the Morning Post. See William M. Bruce (ed.), Sir Austin Henry Layard, 
autobiography and letters (2 vols.; London, 1903), I, 154. 


104 Bell to Urquhart, Nov. 2, 1836 (enclosing memorandum of conversation with 
Lord Ponsonby), Urquhart MSS (later copy); Palmerston to Urquhart, June 20, 1838, 
ibid.; Ponsonby to Palmerston, Oct. 28, 1836, No. 206, F.O., Turkey, 277; Nesselrode 
to Bouteniev, July 7/19, 1836, Portfolio, V, 313-15. Urquhart later declared that Bell 
had received a letter from William IV, saying that anyone who attempted to trade with 
Circassia would do his country a service. Urquhart to Fyler, Feb. 1842, Reminiscences 
of William IV, p. 27. 


1% Durham to Palmerston, Jan. 12, 1837, No. 10, F.O., Russia, 233; Ponsonby to 
Palmerston, Feb. 18, 1837, No. 28, F.O., Turkey, 301. 


16 Times, Jan. 27, 1837; Standard, Jan. 27, 28, 1837; Grey to Lieven, Mar. 24, 1837, 
Guy Le Strange (ed.), Correspondence of Princess Lieven and Earl Grey (3 vols.; London, 
1890), III, 282; Hansard, Parl. debs., 3d ser.,. XXXVI, 183-34; XX XVII, 621-56. 
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Kalé, Russia’s legally and in fact.'°? The Russian government 
readily retreated across this bridge which Palmerston had pur- 
posely built. Since the tsar was anxious to avoid the awkward 
question of Russia’s right to Circassia, he based the confisca- 
tion of the “Vixen” on her breach of regulations applicable to 
Soujouk Kalé.'°* This answer satisfied Palmerston, who made 
no claim for compensation. 

The “Vixen” episode soon recoiled upon the heads of its au- 
thors, who for some months had been growing increasingly es- 
tranged. The annoyance which Ponsonby felt at Urquhart’s 
return seems to have been cleverly utilized by the dragomans 
of the British embassy, one of whom laid bets that the new 
secretary would be recalled before the Greek Easter.'°® Since 
Urquhart had advised the dismissal of all dragomans as Russian 
agents, the Pisani family retaliated by fostering ill will between 
ambassador and secretary. Ponsonby’s displeasure was greatly 
heightened by the relations between Urquhart and Dr. Millin- 
gen, the Times’ correspondent at Constantinople. When the 
Times published a series of hostile articles, Ponsonby believed 
that his secretary had inspired them."® Mistrust between the 
two grew so strong that Urquhart left the embassy to live like 
a Turk among the Turks; and in January, 1837, the foreign 
minister asked Ponsonby whether the secretary was a knave 
or simply a fool." These official protests led Ponsonby to refuse 
Urquhart access to the embassy archives and enabled him to 
send the foreign office a list of complaints, which charged him 
with striving to undermine the ambassador’s position."” Un- 


107 Palmerston to Durham, Apr. 19, 1837, No. 81, F.O., Russia, 231. 

108 J)urham to Palmerston, May 10, 1837, No. 80, ibid., 234. 

109 Millingen to Urquhart, undated, 1837, Urquhart MSS. 

10 The Times, Jan. 14, 27; July 16, 1837. Millingen, who was a qualified doctor, 
acted as Urquhart’s medical adviser. At Ponsonby’s request, Urquhart dropped the 
connection with him, until Ponsonby himself invited Millingen to dinner. 

111 Ponsonby to Palmerston, Jan. 24, 1837, No. 14, F.O., Turkey, 301. 

2 Ponsonby to Palmerston, Jan. 31, 1837, No. 18, ibid., 301; Ponsonby to Back- 
house, Feb. 13, 1837 (private), ibid.; Ponsonby to Palmerston, April 5, 1837, No. 66, zbid. 
302. The charges against Urquhart were: (1) that he rarely dined at the ambassador’s 
table during his residence in the ambassador’s house; (2) that he had shared in the at- 
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fortunately for Urquhart, Palmerston had already decided that 
he was too impulsive and too impatient of control to be really 
useful in the diplomatic service, and on March 20 he recalled 
him from Constantinople on account of his connection with the 
“Vixen” affair."* This virtually ended Urquhart’s diplomatic 
career. Since he lost his most powerful friend when William IV 
died, on June 20, Palmerston seized the opportunity to dismiss 
him from the service."* As Taylor had clearly foreseen, Urqu- 
hart’s zeal proved his undoing. 

Lack of restraint undoubtedly ruined Urquhart’s career as a 
diplomat. He never understood that a responsible government 
could not afford to pursue the same kind of policy as an irre- 
sponsible individual. Though Taylor frequently warned him 
that it would be impossible for the British government to rush 
headlong into war with Russia, he grew firmly convinced that 
their inaction was due to bribery from St. Petersburg. In 1848 
he even tried to impeach Palmerston as a paid tool of the tsar. 
Unlike Taylor, Urquhart viewed the Eastern question not in its 
general diplomatic setting but chiefly as an Englishman who had 
befriended the Turks. This point of view clearly distinguished 
him from Palmerston and even from Ponsonby. While Urqu- 
hart became anti-Russian mostly because he was pro-Turk, 
Palmerston and Ponsonby became pro-Turk only because they 
were anti-Russian. True that all three were primarily con- 
cerned to promote British political and commercial interests in 
the Near East. True also that Urquhart grew more violently 


tacks on the ambassador in the public press; (3) that he had told the Reis Effendi that 
the ambassador no longer enjoyed the confidence of the British government. Urquhart 
denied all these charges. Urquhart to Palmerston, Sept. 20, 1837, Urquhart MSS. 

13 Palmerston to Urquhart, Mar. 10, 1837, Urquhart MSS. To avoid unpleasantness 
Urquhart was officially given leave of absence. Palmerston to Ponsonby, Mar. 9, 21, 
1837, Nos. 25, 26, F.O., Turkey, 300. Palmerston said there was not a gibbet in Europe 
high enough to hang the man who had striven to embroil the British and Russian gov- 
ernments (memorandum of an interview with Palmerston, July 18, 1837, Urquhart 
MSS). It was unjust to punish Urquhart alone for the “Vixen”’ affair. Ponsonby was 


equally culpable. 

114 Palmerston charged Urquhart with a breach of secrecy. A phrase, which had been 
used in an official letter to Urquhart, later appeared in the press. Urquhart to Pal- 
merston, Sept. 20, 1837, Urquhart MSS. 
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anti-Russian than either Ponsonby or Palmerston. But Urqu- 
hart’s fear of Russia became so much an obsession that it hid 
other realities which restrained Lord Palmerston. To some ex- 
tent these deficiencies as a diplomat were a source of strength 
to Urquhart as a publicist. None could discuss the Eastern 
question with greater lucidity, whether approached from a po- 
litical or an economic angle. When first he began to write, the 
Ottoman Empire was considered moribund and doomed; and 
it was he more than any other who taught the British public 
to believe that Turkey could be reformed into a strong and 
healthy state. The precise influence of Urquhart’s first press 
campaign is difficult to determine. But there seems little doubt 
that it fixed the trend of the later outburst of journalistic activ- 
ity, which was such a marked feature of the 1850’s. Unfortu- 
nately, Urquhart was too suspicious of Russia to judge the 
diplomatic situation aright. He probably exaggerated the im- 
portance of Constantinople in the world balance of power, and 
his mistake influenced other British publicists and materially 
contributed to the pathetic drift into the Crimean War. 
Fundamentally, Urquhart was too highly imaginative to be a 
diplomat. The spell of Turkey had laid its powerful hold upon 
him. It “crazed”’ him and “‘stole his wits away,” and frequently 
led to errors which bewildered friends and enabled enemies to 
challenge his truthfulness and doubt his sanity. But Urquhart’s 
only blunders were those which arose from too passionate a 
belief in the justice of his cause. It was as though the soul of 
Don Quixote had wandered from the pages of Cervantes and 
found a new resting-place in the physical frame of an energetic 
Scotsman. 


Botton, ENGLAND 
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IR THEODORE MARTIN, in the introduction to his 
third volume on The life of His Royal Highness the Prince 
Consort (London, 1877), declared: 

The Prince’s papers on the Oriental Question,—from 1853 to 1857,— 

extend to no fewer than fifty folio volumes; and, while they show the im- 
portance which he attached to that question, they contain so rich a profusion 
of materials of the highest value, that the embarrassment of selection has 
been not the least of the difficulties which I have had to encounter in the 
execution of my task. 
Sir Theodore Martin’s book will always remain a sourcework 
of the greatest value. But he was a biographer, not a historian; 
and the prince’s folios contain many documents of importance 
which have not yet been published, either by him or by A. C. 
Benson and Viscount Esher in their selection of The letters of 
Queen Victoria. Five documents are here reproduced in eatenso 
to illustrate important factors in the relations of the great 
powers in 1855 and 1856. I gratefully acknowledge the gracious 
permission of His Majesty the King to publish these extracts 
from the Royal Archives. 

Britain and France, in entering the Crimean War, proclaimed 
that they were fighting the battle of Europe. Austria’s interests 
were certainly involved, and the western powers were particu- 
larly anxious to secure Austrian co-operation. Austrian troops 
occupied the principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia when the 
Russian troops retreated; and on December 2, 1854, Austria 
signed a treaty with France and Britain. This meant the break- 
down of the “Neo-Holy Alliance,” the system of Metternich 
and Nicholas I: it was a diplomatic revolution as important as 
that of Kaunitz. France in particular was delighted, and had 
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reason to be so. But several factors (for instance, the alliance 
of the western powers with Piedmont-Sardinia) rendered 
Austria increasingly suspicious; and when the Vienna confer- 
ences broke down, in May, 1855, she tended to drift away. The 
first three documents show how deep was the fear of the west- 
ern powers that this would result in a revival of the Neo-Holy 
Alliance. 

In the end, the western powers were able to prevent Austria 
from linking up with Prussia and Russia again. But the Aus- 
trians, on their side, were able to prevent the western powers 
from following a policy with wider war-aims, such as would be 
satisfactory to Sardinia. When, at the end of 1855, it became 
clear that the Austrian ultimatum would bring peace, the 
Sardinians were naturally angry. The fourth document shows 
Cavour’s reaction to the news and contains some remarkable 
prophecies. It is not, perhaps, surprising that a man of Cavour’s 
perspicacity should have been able to see as far ahead as 
Plombiéres. But that he should have foreseen Villafranca as 
early as 1855 is an astonishing feat. 

The fifth document (described by Sir Theodore Martin, III, 
475-76; but not published) gives an interesting conversation 
between Clarendon and Napoleon III on the Italian question. 
Cavour’s reaction to the behavior of the western powers is 
given in the fourth letter; the fifth gives the reaction of the 
western powers to the behavior of Cavour. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 


I 
The Prince to Lord Clarendon 
(July 24/55) 

Draft 
3.35/66 
My pear Lorp CLARENDON. 

The Queen wishes me to answer your letter of yesterday in returning 
to you the enclosed letters. 

No doubt the greatest care will be necessary not to drive Austria 
into the arms of Russia and the tendency as you say, will naturally be 
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to draw the 3 northern powers together again, when Austria’s alliance 
with the West has no longer any definite object. The point of union 
between the latter lies in the occupation of the Principalities and the 
pledge, not to let Russia invade European Turkey again. Although 
Austria acts entirely in her own interest, and for objects of her own, 
in forming the barrier between Russia and Turkey on the Pruth, our 
cause, which is that of Turkey, derives the greatest benefits from it, 
which ought to be justly valued. If Russia were to repeat the in- 
vasion of last year, it is clear, that it would go very hard with Turkey, 
that we should be unable to give her any assistance, that the with- 
drawal of all Turkish forces from the Crimea would much weaken our 
position there, and the peace which would at some time or other have 
to be made would be much more to the advantage of Russia. 

It appears to me therefore, that if we derive this benefit from the 
position taken up by Austria, this is all we can reasonably expect, and 
that this will be in little danger, if we don’t alienate Austria by parad- 
ing a breach with her or at least a totally separate policy. Austria 
must be humiliated in her heart at the position, which the breaking 
off of the conferences left her in, and I have heard from all sides that 
Ct. Buol’s position is a most difficult one, accused as he is, to have 
brought about such a result; the Russians represent him as an enemy 
to them (for personal reasons) and the only obstacle in the way of 
peace; the King of Prussia seeks revenge for the insults which he 
believes Ct. Buol’s “treachery” to have heaped upon him. The general 
run is made at him as the personification of the late Austrian policy. 
His position with his master, where alone he finds a kind of support, 
will be untenable, if the awkwardness of the Austrian position is placed 
too much “en relief.” 

On the other hand a desire to ease the position of Austria and to 
strengthen or uphold that of Ct. Buol ought not to lead us to tie up 
our hands with regard to the war and to deprive us of our liberty 
of action with regard to peace. 

Here lies the difficulty of the diplomatic problem which is to be 
solved, and on a due balance of these two different objects, and the 
desire to unite them as far as possible, ought to be based the answer 
which you have to give to the Austrian Govt. I despair of seeing the 
French Govt. hit upon the right medium as they want steadiness, 
moderation and equity in judging others, and are too apt to push one 
object at the time to the utmost limit; but the Queen has full confi- 
dence that you will succeed in reconciling rather the antagonistic 
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objects in principle than to satisfy each separate one exclusively for a 
time, which can only tend to increase the conflict between them. 
Ever 
yours truly 
A. 


On the Swedish question the Queen is unable to form an opinion, as 
she does not know, what is the advantage which we are to obtain in 
return for the guarantee which we are to give. It is quite clear how- 
ever, that for any engagement the object of which is hostile to Russia, 
the cooperation of Denmark must not be thought of. She is totally 
and exclusively Russian, and cannot be otherwise. 


II 


Lord Clarendon to the Prince 
Foreign Office 
July 26th 1855 
G.35/83 
SIR 

I beg to acknowledge the letter wch. Your Royal Highness did me 
the honor of writing to me yesterday wch. makes me feel even more 
strongly than I did before the difficulties against wch. we have to 
contend in dealing with Austria, now that Her lucid interval is over 
and Her dream of vigor has vanished. 

The Austrian Govt., a military despotism, must sympathise with 
Russia rather than with the free Govt. of England or with the Ephem- 
eral Govt. of France, it’s immediate fears are with respect to a power- 
ful and vindictive neighbour greater than all other fears, it’s financial 
embarrassments almost imposes inaction wch. is nearly akin to sub- 
mission, and it shuts it’s eyes to the real dangers of the future and is 
prepared to wait for the chapter of accidents. My own apprehensions 
are therefore that nothing wch. England or France can do, unless they 
obtain great military successes, will prevent the political fusion of 
Russia, Austria and Prussia and the consequent revival of the Holy 
Alliance. 

Nothing however shd be neglected to avert such a calamity and I 
entirely agree with Your Royal Highness that we must not parade 
our differences with Austria. Having found that private letters are 
often more effectual than dispatches or conversations with Ct. Buol 
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I yesterday wrote a letter to Mr. Elliot wch. he is to read to Ct. Buol 
and of wch. I have the honor to enclose a copy. 

I likewise beg to enclose a copy of my letter to the Duke of Saxe 
Coburg. 

I have the honor to be with the greatest respect Sir 

Your Royal Highness’s 
Most faithful 
and devoted Servant 
[Signed] Clarendon. 


Ill 


Lord Clarendon to Mr. Elliot 
F.O. July 25/55 
COPY 
G.35 /84 
(Enclosure 
to No. 83) 
Extract. 


My pear ELLIorT 


Pray tell Count Buol from me that we must each make allowance 
for the situation of the others, and do nothing to aggravate evils and 
dangers, which are already great enough. 

We are very far from wishing that the Treaty of Dec® 2nd. should 
be abrogated. Its application at present cannot unfortunately be 
looked [sic] but the day may come when it will be most useful to all 
parties that there should be such an existing, standing Engagement 
between the 3 powers as a point de depart for real negotiations. 

Count Buol must be aware that at the present moment we cannot 
enter into any fresh Engagements, nor declare ourselves bound by 
the terms of the four bases, but he knows also that we always mean 
what we say, and that we have no grammatical subterfuges nor po- 
litical arriéres pensées. He may therefore be sure that when we de- 
clare our adherence to the principles on which the negotiations at 
Vienna were founded, we do occupy a common ground with Austria, 
and shall be found able and ready to cooperate with her upon that 
ground in the restoration of peace. 

I say this in full confidence that Austria adheres to the same prin- 
ciples, and that she still views in the same light, as she has hitherto 
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done, the extreme danger to the peace and independence of Europe 
of not putting a cheque upon the aggressive policy of Russia. Of 
course there is nothing which Russia will not do, or promise to detach 
Austria from the Western powers, but the Treaty of Dec» 2, as long 
as we all adhere to it, will furnish Austria with a sufficient reason for 
persevering in a course of resistance, which she is, with reference to 
the future even more interested in than the belligerent powers. 

I never should look upon any peace between the belligerent powers 
and Russia as binding and satisfactory if Austria were not a party 
to it, but if she takes no part in the War, and we dont maintain our 
reciprocal engagements with her, her rights would resemble those of 
Prussia, to take part in the arrangements, which would never do. 

Ever yrs. 
[Signed] Clarendon. 


IV 
Sir James Hudson to Lord Clarendon 
COPY 
G.42/78 
[M. de Cavour expresses an opinion adverse to the 
Austrian propositions as regards their tendency to 
strengthen Austria and consequently to weaken Sar- 
dinia.| 
Private 
Turin. 
30 December 1855 
My pear Lorp, 

Cavour spoke to me today about the Note Verbale, which the 
Cabinet has returned to Yr Lordsps despatch communicating the 
proposition for peace made, through Austria, to Russia, and which 
note I sent by today’s post, reserving this letter for Messenger 
Johnson.! 

Cavour said that if Peace were now made he expected nothing for 
Sardinia and this Country joined your Alliance for several obvious 
reasons—her traditional policy—her maritime interests—the necessity 
of seeking support against Austria, Papa’. and Mazzinian aggression 
and intrigue—the hopes of increased political consideration in Europe 


1 Hudson to Clarendon, Dec. 30, 1855, No. 181, encloses the note verbale; Public 
Record Office MSS, F.O. 67/208. 
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—the development of the Constitutional System—were the more 
prominent of these advantages which the Alliance had already pro- 
duced. 

But supposing Peace to be made on the bases now proposed he 
wished me to point out to Yr Lordp., that She looked with real alarm 
to the enormous aggrandizement which Austria would acquire by 
them. 

Her dominion would then extend from the Ticino, almost within 
sight of Novara, to the Black Sea. Her population would have the 
exclusive control of the Po and the Danube—Her army on the 
frontiers of the Principality of Moldavia, and her Gunboats on the 
Danube would be the Virtual exponents of Her policy in the provinces, 
and in the ceded portion of Bessarabia: it was idle to suppose that 
the Western powers could exercise the same influence, power and 
Authority as would be impressed upon the minds of the Moldavian 
Wallachian and Bessarabian populations by the sight of the Austrian 
Uniform, and the knowledge that a strong Austrian Corps was on the 
frontier. Austria politically and commercially would be Mistress 
there—the Allies would have made and paid for the War, as they in- 
tended from the first: but Austria, who had not fired a shot, would 
have reaped all the Advantages. 

To this he had no objection provided Austria were not left sole 
Mistress of the Po and the Danube, and nine tenths of Italy. 

If however it was intended that she should rule from the Ticino 
to the Black Sea, he saw very clearly that his party, (and his princi- 
ples) ought as a matter of positive duty to retire from Office, to 
surrender to Austria and Papal influence—to lay down their Arms 
and to retire to their homes. 

Because he saw how impossible it would be to resist not only 
Austrian influence, and Papal intrigue, but the popular clamour which 
would ring through every part of Piemont, that the moderate party 
were fools, and the Allies cheats who had merely pulled down one 
Colossus, to raise up another equally despotic—equally corrupt— 
and an equally bad Administrator. 

H.M.’s Govt. knew best how it suited British interests to aggrandize 
Austria at the expense of the rest of Europe: but for his part, con- 
sidering how precarious matters must be for a long time to come in 
France, considering the fickle character of the French, how certain 
they are, some say, again to run riot,—to adopt as a means of offence 
the question of Nationalities—he thought it far from prudent to leave 
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the interests of Western Europe almost entirely at the mercy of two 
such antagonistic powers as France and Austria, for France was 
certain to attack Austria through Italy, by handling the Question of 
Italian Nationality, and then throwing the Italians over, as soon as 
she had done with them. As a Piedmontese, he saw his own Country 
carried away with the flood as has happened, Heaven knew, how 
many times before. 

It was in no petty spirit of gain then, that he thought Piedmont 
might be serviceable to Western Europe and to such a moderate 
amount of liberty as would ensure contentment and tranquillity, and 
hold in check the pretensions of Austria to absolutism, and those of 
France to revolutionize her Neighbours. Suppose Prince Napoleon to 
succeed Louis Napoleon, said M. de Cavour, we are sure of a Revolu- 
tion, and what could Piedmont do with her present proportions? 
why, be carried away in the flood. 

It appeared to him, he continued, to be for the interest of Gt. 
Britain to preserve to herself the means of penetrating, when she 
chose, into Italy with an Italian Army at her back, and thus hold 
Absolutism and Revolution both in check. 

You will say that is a selfish Scheme on my part, and that I seek 
the aggrandizement of my Country—but it is not so. I merely fore- 
see the Repetition in my own times of past Events, and I conceive it 
my duty as a party in a War of principle, to point out how Europe 
may derive safety and peace for the future, by supporting the King- 
dom of Piedmont, whose fate hitherto has been to be ground between 
the Millstones of Austria and France. 

If she is not to be supported, it is sound policy to give way to the 
Pope and to Austria. 

This is no threat—you know that the odds are too great for us— 
all reasonable statesmen will admit this, but I maintain that it is 
not for the interest of England, nor for that of France, nor of Austria, 
nor of the Xtian Religion to abandon Italy to fresh movements— 
more trials—more torments—more shedding of blood. 

You have seen enough of my political conduct, and know enough 
of my past life to be able to judge impartially of what I say. 

I seek the honour and the safety of my Country in the quiet and 
contentment of Western Europe. 

Peace concluded on these propositions will leave great part of 
Europe Exactly as War found it, and it is no settlement at all—it is 
a truce, and what is worse, an Armed one, for who can disarm after 
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its signature? Russia kept us armed—dAustria will now do so, but 
in ten Years her Commerce with the Danube and the Po, will enable 
her to bear the expences of a great Army in time of peace, and so She 
will just occupy the ground from which Russia has been displaced. 

I replied to all this, that one of two things must happen. If Russia 
accepted the propositions, she was dead beat; and the Italian Ques- 
tion was a matter for deliberation—it was not in a worse position at 
all Events. On the contrary it was improved by having Piedmont for 
a Champion. 

If Russia did not accept the propositions, we should have more 
War, and then, to borrow a phrase from Your Lordship, “Alors 
comme alors,’’ and so ended this conversation, which I have put 
down, as the points in it are Sure to come up Some day for discussion. 

I have the Honor 
&e &e &e 


[Signed] James Hudson. 


Vv 
Lord Clarendon to the Queen 


Lord Clarendon presents his humble duty to Your Majesty & humbly 
begs to say that not having of late had any matter of particular inter- 
est to communicate he has not ventured to write to Your Majesty. 
Ld. C. had some conversation with the Emperor last night having 
sat next to H.M. at a Banquet of 140 persons in the Salle des Maré- 
chaux—one of the finest entertainments & spectacles that Ld. C. ever 
saw—the Emperor was very sorrowful about Italy & said He had all 
along predicted that no good wé ensue from mooting the question at 
the Congress we however is not exactly the case as H.M. more than 
once told Ld. C. that what He most cared about was the expression 
of an opinion by the Representatives of the European Powers—His 
fear however of alarming or injuring the Pope prevails over every 
other feeling, & prevented anything positive from being said respect- 
ing the evacuation of Rome by the French troops nor consequently 
of the Legations by the Austrians—The Nuntio had learned that a 
discussion in the Congress was probable & had protested ag*t any 
decision being taken without his being present & allowed to give his 
opinion—Ld. C. strongly urged the Emp: to come to some understand- 
ing with Austria & the Pope as to the measures of improvement 
necessary in order to render the evacuation of the Papal Dominions 
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safe & he ventured to warn H.M. that Sardinia was likely not to 
remain a passive spectator of a state of things in Italy w* was going 
from bad to worse—in fact that Ct Cavour was already disposed on 
the first favourable opportunity to declare war ag*t Austria taking 
the chance of the sympathy & support of the Western Powers—The 
Emp: appeared rather alarmed at this but He has evidently no moral 
courage when the Pope is in question. 

It was a great satisfaction to Him to learn on account of the cor- 
responding measure w he might have been compelled to adopt that 
Your Majesty did not think of sending the Duke of Cambridge to 
the Coronation of the Emperor Alexander. He said it w‘ have been 
too great an honor and that altho we sh be on friendly terms with 
Russia we ought not all at once to become too cordial. Ld. C. took 
the liberty of strongly encouraging this opinion & recommending that 
England & France sh not fall into the error w® they had too long 
committed of treating the E. of Russia as the all powerful Being He 
wished Himself to be thought & w* two campaigns most satisfactorily 
proved He was not— 

The Emp: asked if England w‘ object to a European Congress 
being assembled & Ld. C. enquired with what object—H.M. an- 
swered for the annulling of Treaties that had become obsolete & in 
fact a general remaniement. Ld. C. said that that of course meant the 
Rhine for France w* Prussia w not consent to, the reconstitution of 
Poland w* Russia wé not hear of, the expulsion of the Austrians from 
Italy to w they wé never agree, the reform of the Diet we Austria w4 
require to have more subservient to her own interests & the carving 
out of the minor German States by way of compensation to Austria & 
Prussia—Ld. C. begged the Emperor to consider what interests & 
passions & hopes & fears w‘ be excited by such a Congress & the 
extreme difficulty of carrying out any decisions it might come to 
except by coercion w might lead to general war—H.M. agreed & 
said it certainly w* be unwise to think of assembling such a Congress 
unless 3 or 4 of the Principal Powers c first settle among themselves 
what improvements they desired & sh‘ be able to carry—The idea 
however is in the Emperor’s mind & it will certainly be reproduced 
some time or other. 

The Emp: wore the ribbon of the Garter, & the Star conspicuously 
above the others— 

There will be two more meetings of the Congress this week & Ld. C. 
does not expect to get away before Saturday—he hardly knows how 
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he shall be able to get thro the ceremonial & valedictory duties we 
here are political obligations—& indeed personal ones as well for the 
distinction & civility shewn to the Members of the Congress have 
been most remarkable. 


Paris 
April 13% 1856 


Since the foregoing was written (at 5 a.m.) Ld. C. has had the 
honor to receive Your Majestys letter & he begs to return the humble 
thanks of Lady C. & his Daughters for Your Majesty’s gracious com- 
munication. Constance is rayonnante at the Princess Royal’s message 
& the thoughts of Her Royal Highness’s happiness. 

Ld. C. feels the full force of Your Majestys objections both to Ld. 
Howden & Sir H. Bulwer, but at present he is at a loss as to the Indi- 
vidual whom he c4 submit to Your Majesty for the Mission to St 
Petersburg where it will not do just now to commit British interests 
to diplomatic inexperience— 

A question has arisen as to the invitations to the Corps Dip’ to 
the naval review as Sir E. Cust claims the right to send them but 
Ld. C. apprehends that it is more according to etiquette & more likely 
to be agreeable to Foreign Ministers that invitations sh‘ proceed from 
the Foreign Secretary—Ld. C. ventures to trouble Your Majesty with 
a letter He has rec? from Mr. Hammond together with a Mem on the 
subject in case Your Majesty sh‘ think proper to give orders as to the 
course that sh‘ be adopted. 

Your Majesty will perhaps be surprised to learn that Ct Walewski 
has twice saved Europe once by making war & now by making peace— 
he not only thinks this but has actually written it 

Would Your Majesty be graciously pleased to approve of the trans- 
fer of Consul Brackenbury from Santander to Vigo & the appointment 
of Consul Murphy (of Alexandretta) in his place also that Mr. Foote 
& Mr. Hall (now Vice Consuls at Salvador & Comayagna) sh‘ have 
your Majestys Commissions as Consuls at those places. 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN RELATIONS, 1890-1914 


LESTER BURRELL SHIPPEE 


Lack’s Die deutsch-amerikanischen Beziehungen 1890-1914' should appear 

almost at the same time that Alfred Vagts published his Deutschland und 
die Vereinigten Staaten in der Weltpolitik.2 One cannot fail to be reminded of the 
*‘cockboat in the wake of a man-of-war.”’ The one a painstaking summary of 
German-American relations in the quarter-century before the Great War, 
based upon a pretty thorough study of a considerable part of the printed 
sources, pales into insignificance before Vagts’ two ponderous volumes, which, 
starting nominally at the same point, 1890, need over two thousand pages to 
discuss the same relations for a period of only sixteen years. Both touch upon 
the same general topics of diplomacy, but the explanation of the difference be- 
tween Kunz-Lack’s two hundred and thirty-odd pages and Vagts’ two thou- 
sand is found in Vagts’ foreword,’ where he maintains that the history of the 
external relations of two countries is found in the sum total of the history of 
each of them. On the one hand, the conventional story deals with “Germany 
and the United States as colonial powers in the Pacific’ (wherein some eight 
pages are given to a consideration of Germany and the Spanish-American 
War, because the principal step toward American imperialism in the Pacific 
came in connection with this war); ““German and American imperialism in 
South America”; and ‘“‘German-American relations in connection with Chi- 
nese issues down to 1905.”’ The Russo-Japanese War and the Moroccan crisis 
of 1905-6 present an opportunity for expounding the German-American inter- 
relations as affected by these questions. 

In spite of the fact that Vagts deals only with the period down to 1906 and 
Kunz-Lack carries the story to 1914, little new information is provided. Three 
chapters are given to the last eight years, namely, ““Germany and America in 
China from 1905 to 1914,” ““Germany and America as naval powers and the 
question of armament reduction before the World War,” and ‘‘Germany and 
America and the development of arbitration before the World War.’”’ Never- 
theless, little is added to the general account: after Algeciras and Portsmouth 


I IS unfortunate that, for a creditable doctor’s dissertation, Ilse Kunz- 


1 “Beitriige zur Geschichte der nachbismarckischen Zeit und des Weltkriegs,”’ Vol. 
X (Stuttgart, 1935). 


2 Vol. I, pp. xxii+938; Vol. II, pp. 1091 (New York, 1935). 3], viii. 
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the United States and Germany found no points of either acute difference or 
ardent co-operation. Friendly but largely detached were the relations. 

While it appeared that Germany and the United States had much in com- 
mon in the Orient in the period from the first Open Door note to the time of 
Knox’s proposals of ‘‘dollar diplomacy” for China, Wilson’s withdrawal from 
the proposed co-operative financing put an end to that situation: “‘.... on 
the retiring of the United States from China the last thread of German-Ameri- 
can co-operation, of real German-American relations, was broken” (Kunz- 
Lack, p. 163). Germany’s stand against England’s domination in the Yangtse 
and America’s opposition to Russia’s domination of North China had given 
them a point of common interest; but Germany’s lingering desire for a rap- 
prochement with Russia, “das Phantom der russischen Freundschaft,” had 
prevented energetic action, so that America drifted toward England and, in so 
doing, toward Japan, and carried the two countries apart. Wilson’s ‘‘idealis- 
tic” sympathy for republican China, which found no support in official Ger- 
many, was the last straw. 

Kunz-Lack finds somewhat greater significance in the attitude of Germany 
and America toward the first Hague conference than does Vagts; but the 
second conference showed the two nations no longer in any real sense of the 
same mind, although both nations seemed to have the same desire for the re- 
duction of armaments. On arbitration, Germany and American had little in 
common. The efforts of Hay, Root, Knox, and Bryan to enter into arbitration 
agreements with various nations were wrecked on the rock of ‘honor’ and 
“vital interests.” Moreover, the United States, in its relatively isolated posi- 
tion, could contemplate arbitration as a method of avoiding armed conflicts, 
while Germany, surrounded on all sides by potential enemies, looked with 
some skepticism on such a substitute for preparedness. It was not so much 
that Germany objected to an arbitration treaty with the United States as that 
it feared that such an example would mean it would be forced into similar 
agreements with countries which constituted a standing threat. 

Kunz-Lack comes to the conclusion that it was impossible for Germany to 
overcome the handicap of the drawing-power of England; common language 
and customs, close commercial relations, intimate communications—all these 
drew America to England. Such community of interest as Germany and the 
United States had was pushed into the background when it came to a conflict 
of interests between Germany and England. And as America drew near to 
England, so it drew near to the Entente and away from Germany. 

Vagts not only deals with all these topics, in so far as they come within the 
period from 1890 to 1906, with far greater detail and with a wealth of material 
to which Kunz-Lack did not have access, but finds the foundation for the con- 
flicting interests in the economic and social structure and activities of both 
countries. Printed sources of the usual type, diplomatic documents put out in 
such profusion in the last fifteen years, have been drawn upon; but to supple- 
ment and to illuminate them are references to, and copious excerpts from, 
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newspapers on both sides of the water, private papers such as those of F. W. 
Holls, Roosevelt, Olney, Villard, A. D. White, and others. In addition to the 
printed British, German, American and French documents, the archives of 
Germany and the United States have heen extensively used. In fact, the two 
volumes become an encyclopedia of information of the most varied kind. Per- 
sonalities of the period in Germany and in America are delineated with shrewd 
strokes—Caprivi, Biilow, Kaiser Wilhelm, Roosevelt, Hay, Tirpitz, Stern- 
berg, Holleben, Olney, Cleveland, McKinley, Hay, and a host of others. Ac- 
tivities and motives of all kinds of groups are analyzed: German farmers who 
feared the competition of American wheat or pork; industrialists who thought 
American insurance companies or the Standard Oil Company might under- 
mine German enterprises; Socialists, Junkers, shipping companies, packers, 
sugar-refiners, and munitions-makers—always and ever munitions-makers 
with their confreres, the proprietors of heavy industries generally. 

In one sense the theme of Vagts’ volumes is embodied in the title of one of 
the last chapters: ““Die Futilitait der diplomatischen Harmonisierung in der 
imperialistischen Konkurrenz.”’ Until the seventies of the nineteenth century 
German-American relations were characterized by great identity of interests; 
as Bancroft, “‘der reinste, gebildetste Vertreter dieser zwischenstaatlichen 
Sympathologie,”” put it: ‘‘Our foreign political interests almost always run 
parallel with those of Germany” (II, 1914). With the almost simultaneous 
industrialization of both Germany and America, however, the scene changed. 
Beginning in the eighties, and almost contemporaneously with the accession of 
William II, came conflicts of interests, especially since the young emperor 
parted company with Bismarck and took to his bosom other advisers with a 
different outlook. 

**McKinley’s Tariff and Caprivi’s Handelspolitik”’ fittingly opens the story, 
although the grain duties of 1879 and Bismarck’s exclusion of American pork 
in 1883 were forerunners of the later intensified economic competition. The 
McKinley bill, with its wide sweep of protection, responded more or less un- 
consciously to the German tariff, which attempted to protect the German 
farmer from American grain and American cattle, while the German indus- 
trialist and laborer, whose products had found a market in the United States, 
not only had to foot the bill by paying more for necessities but found a re- 
stricted demand for what German factories were turning out. German ship- 
owners suffered from the tariff war, for they had a smaller quantity of com- 
modities to transport in each direction. The reciprocity provision of the 
McKinley act, that perversion of Blaine’s idea, put into the hands of the 
American administration a weapon which could be used with effect against 
those European countries which had raised barriers against American prod- 
ucts, either by higher duties or by ostensible sanitary regulations; it also 
served to counteract ideas of a European system, advocated by some, to pre- 
sent a united front against the American republic. Spain, for example, whose 
government was disinclined to cut off the market for Cuban sugar and thus 
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increase discontent in the island, swung into line and made a reciprocity agree- 
ment with the United States, turning away from united European action 
against America. In Europe generally, and in Germany in particular, the 
McKinley tariff with its spurious reciprocity article was looked upon as a 
means of imperialistic advance in the western hemisphere. 

The defeat of the Republicans in the congressional elections of 1890 was 
considered to be a rebuke to high protectionism; but the Wilson-Gorman Act, 
which replaced the detested McKinley bill, raised issues of its own. German 
sugar had profited by abolition of duty on the raw product, but now a duty 
upon raw sugar plus the provision that an additional duty should be levied 
upon the sugar imported from countries where bounties were paid for its pro- 
duction, a provision inserted at the instance of Havermeyer, produced a long- 
drawn-out contest between the two nations over the application of the most- 
favored-nation clause in the commercial treaty of 1828. In this there became 
involved again the question of the exclusion of American meat products, for 
Germany fought back by imposing new regulations which made it more diffi- 
cult to market pork, lard, and other articles, and by attempting to favor 
Russian oil at the expense of American. 

Three years later the Dingley tariff continued the controversy, while free 
silver also added its bit to the economic differences between the countries. 
Germany, however, was in the weaker position, for, as one of his constituents 
told the Hanseatic representative, ‘““Germany’s interest in export to the United 
States is stronger than the latter's interest in export to Germany” (I, 136). 
Nevertheless, attempts were made, by the administrative enforcement of 
existing laws, to annoy the United States and to force it to modify its policy. 
But, even if occasionally American administrators were inclined to dicker, 
congress went on in sublime indifference to German protests: Germany had to 
have American raw products, while America could get along without the goods 
it imported from Germany; so why bother about the matter? In Germany, 
Biilow was between the upper millstone of the great agrarian magnates, well 
represented in the Reichstag, and the nether millstone of the industrialists; 
one group urged him toward a retaliatory tariff while the other sought to keep 
him from it. Finally, in 1906, came a new tariff act which provided for maxi- 
mum and minimum duties, but with the United States there were no treaty- 
making reciprocal concessions. General prosperity made Americans indiffer- 
ent to what little effect this legislation might produce. 

Throughout the period after 1895 efforts to harrass American business in 
Germany and to ward off the effects of American competition were attempted 
by recourse to “‘little expedients” or ‘“‘means.” 

The so-called “‘kleinen Mittel” for advancing German agriculture, mostly through 
administrative measures, so far as they were used against American products, had their 
origin in a retaliation against the increased sugar duties of the Wilson tariff. Under the 
pressure of the agrarian agitation they developed into a kind of high protection substi- 
tute or compliment, a development which, like so many others, forgot its own origin.‘ 


*T, 206. 
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Such “‘kleinen Mittel’”’ included attempts to place restrictions on American 
life insurance companies, like the New York Mutual, New York Life, Equi- 
table, or Germania, which had built up a considerable business in Germany. 
A plausible excuse for hampering legislation could be found in the necessity of 
checking this outflow of money. Another expedient tried was the establish- 
ment of regulations which would make it more difficult for the American oil- 
exporter to get his wares into Germany; Rockefeller’s Standard Oil was espe- 
cially singled out for attention, while efforts were made to encourage the use 
of Russian oil products. In this there was more than mere economic retalia- 
tion since, in case of war, too great dependence on American oil would prove 
disastrous and the desirability of a source which could not be cut off by naval 
activity was apparent. Higher duties on butter substitutes to protect German 
butter and higher duties or regulations discriminating against lard, dried or 
evaporated apples, raw fruit, and potatoes were calculated both to strike back 
at American duties on German products and to protect German farmers. 
Bancroft’s 1868 treaty of rights of naturalized Germans was reinterpreted in 
such a manner as to annoy persons returning to the fatherland. Difficulties 
were created for American consuls and American exporters by minute regula- 
tions relating to inspection of foodstuffs, forms to be followed, and the like. 
Little irritations of all kinds found a place in the correspondence of American 
consuls and agents. 

On the American side an attempt was not lacking to retaliate against the 
pinpricks. Sugar and salt duties and tonnage dues afforded means by which 
the Germans in turn were annoyed. Mutual recriminations appeared in the 
press of both countries. When the Dingley tariff replaced the Wilson-Gorman, 
‘‘kleinen Mittel” continued to be used on both sides, despite the efforts of 
Ambassador White to have his government adopt a course which would re- 
move the causes of petty retaliation. 

The “‘kleinen Mittel” were not employed solely for expression of irritation 
against American economic policy, for, as Jackson wrote to Hay in December, 
1899, the conservatives 
almost consider [it] a struggle for their own existence as well as that of the German and 
Prussian states. .... They honestly believe that, owing to Germany’s geographical 
position, it is necessary for her to endeavor to be able to support her whole population 
from her own produce. They think that agricultural interests should be protected at 
the expense of all others, and consider any means justifiable which could result in re- 
stricting the importation of foreign food products and in raising the price, thereby 
stimulating home production, of similar articles of domestic origin... . . It is conse- 
quently natural that these party organs and the speeches of the conservatives are fre- 
quently bitterly anti-American, as it is honestly felt that there is a danger that Germany 
may become commercially dependent upon the United States to a great extent [I, 337]. 


This ‘‘American danger”’ looms large in legislative discussions, diplomatic 
correspondence, and newspaper editorials of the time. American farmers com- 
peted with German agriculturalists; American manufacturers not only tried 
to grab markets away from Germans in Asia and South America but entered 
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Germany itself. ““Big business,” organized in trusts, was threatening the 
economic life of all other lands; and the American government especially when 
controlled by the Republican party, worked hand in glove with it. McKinley, 
wrote Holleben to the foreign office, “‘is nobody’s friend and nobody’s enemy; 
he knows only the interest of the group which surrounds him, the group upon 
whose shoulders he stands.’’ The only means of thwarting this “‘American 
danger” was to organize a united Europe and raise tariff barriers against 
American products. The “‘danger” could be and was played up in order to for- 
ward the desires of German protectionists, and no doubt had an appreciable 
part in swinging the Reichstag eventually into line. 

German capital invested in America, American capital invested in Ger- 
many, and the capital of both countries invested in other lands played an im- 
portant part in the relations of the two nations and figured in the diplomacy 
of their governments. Bimetallism was not only a factor in German internal 
policy as it was in America, but it entered into the relations of the countries 
with one another. The German bimetallists and the gold-standard people, 
indeed, watched with eagerness the course of the struggle in the United 
States; the former grieved and the latter rejoiced when Bryan went down to 
defeat in 1896. The gold “‘plutocrats” of Germany were attacked in much the 
same way as were the Wall Street bankers in the United States. 

German immigration to the United States was the basis of never-ending 
comment. The treatment of the immigrants in their new home; the position 
they attained in economic and social circles; their part in politics—these were 
themes not only for newspapers but also for numerous dispatches from the 
German embassy and consulates. On the other hand, the effect of the steady 
drain of German manpower into the New World was a matter of concern in 
official circles. Agricultural Prussia deplored the departure of peasants to be- 
come landowners in America, and sought ways and means to check the out- 
flow. Attempts were made to demonstrate that just as good opportunities 
existed at home. Furthermore, the fact that Germans who went to the 
United States were lost to the empire made the government more and more 
study methods of directing emigrants to South America, to Brazil, where na- 
tionality would not be lost, where the German language, customs, and man- 
ners would be preserved and contact, at least spiritually, with the homeland 
be maintained. There they would not be subjected to the influences of a press 
which, in season and out, tended to play up the differences between Germany 
and the United States and instil a feeling of hostility toward the land of their 
origin. 

In the realm of “‘grosse Politik’ German-American competition and rivalry 
appear perhaps no more actively than in prosaic economic relationships but 
certainly more spectacularly. In its general outlines, Herr Vagt’s story of the 
Samoan question, the Far-Eastern situation, Cuba and the Philippines, the 
Virgin Islands, Venezuela, Roosevelt and the Morocco issue, and Germany 
and the Monroe Doctrine does not differ greatly from the usual account. 
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Shadings, intimate touches, glimpses from sources hitherto untapped, how- 
ever, make it almost a new tale. The naval rivalry of Germany and the 
United States becomes a leading motif, and the figures of Roosevelt and 
William II, except in the matter of Samoa, dominate everywhere. 

Confining itself almost entirely to the Samoan issue in the nineties, Vagt’s 
narrative explores every nook and cranny of this ten-year struggle for dom- 
ination in an insignificant corner of the globe. How the naval group in both 
countries kept the issue alive in order to compel the building of more ships is 
brought out time and again. Even Cleveland himself was not averse to using 
the question to urge the necessity of ‘‘adequate” naval defense, despite his 
generally anti-imperialistic tendencies; while the kaiser lost no opportunity to 
show how a stronger German navy was imperative if Germany was to main- 
tain her position in world-affairs. In this controversy as in the others, civilian 
officials were frequently opposed to the naval and military; and the foreign 
office and the Marineamt often pursued divergent courses. So long as 
Gresham lived, there was always a chance to settle the Samoan question to the 
satisfaction of Germany, for he represented the prevalent feeling in the United 
States of indifference to the whole matter, considering American participa- 
tion in the government of those islands as useless and detrimental to real 
American interests. Even after McKinley came into office and the Spanish- 
American War had turned the United States definitely into imperialistic 
paths, the issue could have been settled satisfactorily but for the attitude of 
Salisbury, for the United States and Germany could at almost any time make 
an arrangement. When the question was finally settled by Germany’s getting 
Upolu and America’s retaining Tutuila, Biilow’s triumph was assured and he 
was brought a step nearer the chancellorship. In fact, it would appear that 
this success was the outstanding one of Biilow’s official career. 

In the Far East, Germany and the United States, on the surface at any 
rate, pursued a somewhat similar course, despite the fact that the former had 
acquired a sphere of influence and the United States had not. But all Ameri- 
can officials were not entirely innocent of yearnings toward a slice of China if 
the opportunity offered; Conger was informed, in November, 1900, that the 
secretary of the navy earnestly desired to find out if there was a possibility of 
securing for the United States Samsa Bay and an area about it “‘in view of the 
importance of a naval station on the Chinese coast in the event of a future 
war.” It was Conger who put a damper on the proposition for he telegraphed 
Hay “‘most confidentially”: 

In view of the declared policy of the U.S. it seems to me most unwise at the present 
moment to demand any concessions of territory except for Legation or Consular pur- 
poses. Later concessions at treaty or other ports for settlements or other purposes may 
become necessary and unnecessary demands now may jeopardize them [II, 1097, n.}. 


To General Chaffee he telegraphed: 


. I do not believe that any benefits of trade, or otherwise, could come to the 
U.S. from the possession of any province of China that would compensate for the 
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immeasurable trouble, expense and responsibility that must be assumed with it... . . 
It will be better to continue our declared policy, and try to keep the door open for our 
influence and trade in some other way.5 


In the view of the kaiser and the German government the real danger, or 
one of them, was that England was trying to bottle up for herself the trade of 
the Yangste Valley, and that Germany and the United States alone stood for 
the real policy of the open door. Hay’s Anglophilism was a constant irritation 
to the Germans, who were more than half-suspicious that his open-door pro- 
testations, originally stimulated by England, were not as sincere as they 
might be. Furthermore, there was always the suspicion that eventually there 
might come into existence some sort of an Anglo-American understanding, 
even an alliance. In the years between the Boxer Revolt and the Russo- 
Japanese War, and during that war, this idea grew. In German official circles 
it was felt that scarcely anything could be more dangerous to their country 
and its policies. To avoid promoting anything of the sort, Holstein believed 
that Germany must not enter into too close relations with Russia: ‘‘The ques- 
tion of an alliance with England will for the first time become worthy of con- 
sideration for America if Germany and Russia become allied”’ [II, 1149]. 

When the Russo-Japanese War started Roosevelt wrote Spring-Rice that 
he had discreetly warned Germany and France “‘that in the event of a com- 
bination against Japan to try to do what Russia, Germany and France did to 
her in 1895, I should promptly side with Japan and proceed to whatever 
length was necessary on her behalf.’’ According to Vagts, he made a super- 
fluous gesture in light of the manifest intention of France to remain neutral 
and the scarcely less clear effort of Germany to refrain from doing anything 
that would drive the United States into an alliance with England and Japan. 
There is nothing to be found in the documents of the German foreign office, in 
the department of state’s archives, or in the papers left by Hay and Roosevelt 
to verify Roosevelt’s assertion; moreover, Hay, although ill, still had enough 
influence over the president to have prevented him from taking such an un- 
precedented step. There was, nevertheless, a growing suspicion in Washing- 
ton about Germany’s stand and her probable attitude toward Russia. But 
the kaiser and the foreign office exerted themselves to demonstrate that no 
two countries had more in common. 

Vagts, in his discussion of ““Kuba und die Philippinen—Zucker und 
Marinekonflikte,” follows closely the generally accepted account, somewhat 
intluenced by Millis’s Martial spirit. Some interesting sidelights are thrown 
upon various phases; German sugar industry feared the effects of economic 
recovery in Cuba, whether through annexation to the United States or other- 


5 The navy department was not wholly discouraged, for a year later it returned to 
the same idea of getting a place on the China coast “‘to be used in peace as a coaling 


station and in war as an advanced base”’ (“Hay erwiderte der Marine, Verhandlungen 
zu diesem Zweck seien fiir den Augenblick ausserst schwierig und das Projekt bleibe 
besser einem spiiteren Zeitpunkt vorbehalten” [II, 1135]). 
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wise; it was the antagonism between Russia and England that kept “‘the ring 
free for the hostile opposition of America and Spain’’; Hay, in his anglomania, 
more or less ignored Russia’s generally favorable attitude toward the United 
States; Germany believed that England was complacent toward America’s 
overseas extension because it turned attention away from Canada; Tirpitz 
thought that while the United States was engaged with Cuba it was Ger- 
many’s last chance to secure Curacao and the Virgin Islands—England, he 
believed, would be glad if Germany got them—but the foreign office rejected 
the idea since it would raise the issue of the Monroe Doctrine. In the account 
of the Spanish-American War, as well as that of the Virgin Islands and 
““Stiitz- und Streitpunkte,” the everlasting attempts of the naval powers in 
both countries to enhance fleets and secure coaling and naval bases are set 
forth in detail. The American navy had an eye on a station in the Azores; 
German officers looked longingly at the Venezuelan island of Margarite, St. 
Thomas, the Galapagos Islands, Samoa. The Dutch suggestion that they 
might leave the West Indies and concentrate on the East Indies raised Ger- 
man naval hopes. American naval officers, and the president as well, pointed 
to the growth of the German navy as a reason for building more ships, while 
German officers and the kaiser used the American and English navies for the 
same purpose. 

The account of the Venezuelan intervention, like that of the Spanish War, 
is in line with later interpretations of this episode. Roosevelt’s own account, 
published during the Great War, is thoroughly analyzed and as thoroughly 
discredited. Roosevelt, ‘tin dem wir nicht nur einen ‘fausse bonhomme’ sehen 
miissen, sondern auch einen ‘faux arbitre,’ ’’ and Bowen come in for a merci- 
less excoriating on the basis of chapter and verse from documents, some of 
which previous commentators had not been privileged to see. Again, empha- 
sis is placed on the manner in which this affair was used for naval aggrandize- 
ment. Sternberg reported an amazing conversation with Roosevelt in which 
the latter stated that the episode had completely changed his ideas about the 
Monroe Doctrine; he had not believed that the action of the powers could 
have raised such a stir in the United States: “‘A second attempt of foreign 
powers to collect debts by force simply would not be stood. Sometimes it 
seems to me that the only way is for the United States to declare a protector- 
ate over South and Central America. Personally I am absolutely against it; 
I would even be ready to recommend the retrocession of New Mexico and 
Arizona.” 

That the Monroe Doctrine, a “‘kind of state religion” for the people of the 
United States, had no friend in Germany is no secret. In the chapter on 
*‘Deutschland und die Monroedoktrin” Vagts documents this generally ac- 
cepted idea, at the same time demonstrating that the foreign office stood 
against any action which would serve as a challenge to this shibboleth. Kaiser 
Wilhelm, however, rejoiced in everything which tended to question its valid- 
ity; he and many others in Germany welcomed as a test the abortive mo- 
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narchical revolution in Brazil and hoped that it would succeed. England’s vir- 
tual recognition of the Doctrine in the solution of the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute was very distasteful to Germans. There was a strong temptation to 
foment in South Brazil a movement for an independent German state, but the 
government abstained from any action in the hope of making Roosevelt a real 
friend of Germany. 

No better illustration of the failure to secure genuine support from Roose- 
velt was found than in the Morocco crisis. Germany was seeking to escape 
encirclement by European powers and counted upon American support of the 
open-door policy in Morocco as well as in China. The kaiser and his govern- 
ment really believed that Roosevelt stood with them, although, as documents 
which have come to light since show, the latter was from the first a supporter 
of France. Germany’s victory in Morocco was a barren one; no more was 
gained than might have been won by direct negotiation with Delcassé. Never- 
theless, the Moroccan crisis could and did give support to the demands of the 
navy and of heavy industry. Not much new light is thrown on this episode, 
although it appears that Sternberg did not keep the foreign office sufficiently 
well informed on Roosevelt’s real attitude. 

The conclusions reached in this study are summed up in the final chapter, 
which emphasizes the futility of attempts at harmonizing conflicting points 
of view when there were so many of these, and all apparently vital to each 
country. So long as the paths of Germany and the United States lay along 
separate and parallel lines, there was no friction of any consequence; when 
these paths began to cross, trouble began. In the face of these conflicting 
interests such peaceful moves as those represented by the Hague conferences 
and the Hague tribunal were empty gestures. Not only did Germany and the 
United States officially take little stock in them and seek to limit their com- 
petence to virtual extinction, but other great powers took the same view. As 
Holstein wrote the kaiser, “Little disinterested states as subjects and little 
questions as objects of arbitral activity are conceivable; great states and great 
questions are not” (II, 1961-62). 

It is to be regretted that Vagts’ work was not printed in English. It is a 
great source book as well as a minutely detailed narrative; yet its list of read- 
ers will be so small as to be negligible. The price and the nature of the con- 
tents will prohibit any appreciable sale in Germany, while in this country both 
the price and the language forbid its reaching more than a handful. It will 
have to go on the reference shelves of libraries, there to rest in peace from one 
year’s dusting to the next. 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
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_ Science et philosophie de UVhistoire. By Henri Ste. Paris: Felix Alcan, 1933. 
Pp. 513. Fr. 25. 


The philosophy of history has long been in disrepute among historians, 
according to M. Sée, because it has proved to be sterile and abstract; and the 
more recent attempt to conceive history as science, on the model of mathe- 
matics and physics, has resulted in a priori constructions equally removed 
from the data of the historians. Historians of the nineteenth century, in con- 
sequence, wisely ignored philosophy and devoted themselves to scholarship; 
and the resultant accumulation of erudition has now made possible the re- 
vindication of both the philosophy and the science of history. Preparatory to 
such rehabilitation, M. Sée traces in successive chapters Hegel’s metaphysical 
conception of history, which was without contact with reality; Comte’s posi- 
tivistic conception, which M. Sée maintains was, as a consequence of its great 
indebtedness to the Hegelian view, too much given to the a priori and which, 
since it conceived science exclusively on the model of the physical sciences, 
neglected the accidental and contingent; and finally Cournot’s critical con- 
ception, which discriminated the permanent from the accidental in historical 
events and sought to explain facts rather than insert them in narrow formu- 
las. The ingredients of M. Sée’s position derive therefore from three sources: 
Cournot made possible the juncture of the philosophy of history and concrete 
history; Paul Lacombe and Charles Seignobos supplied a conception of the 
science of history, lacking in Cournot’s analysis; Emile Meyerson constructed 
a conception of science as explication, suited to the problems of history which 
had resisted Comte’s conception of science as the formulation of laws to be 
tested by the prevision it made possible. 

The method of the science of history is comparative; and since history 
takes into account time and space (not merely time, as Spengler mistakenly 
supposes), the comparison may be either of contemporary circumstances and 
events or those of different epochs, the former being by far the most exact 
process. The method of history is comparable to that of sociology, but differs 
from it in that sociology studies phenomena in a more abstract fashion and 
takes time and space less into account. The philosophy of history is merely 
an extension of the science of history, less encumbered by the baggage of 
erudition and given to larger and bolder comparative hypotheses. In the 
second portion of his book, M. Sée republishes twelve essays, most of them 
best described as enlarged book reviews, which bear on the subjects discussed 
in his defense of the philosophy and science of history: the possibility of 
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periodization in history (apropos of Troeltsch), the relation of specialization 
and synthesis in history, the study of the history of capitalism and of the 
French Revolution, the conception of history in Michelet, Taine, Renan, Ana- 
tole France, Kropotkin. 

M. Sée has written a program and a defense, but what he defends is rather 
less philosophy or science than the synthetic history to which French his- 
torians are so much given at present and the comparative method which they 
extol and profess to use. His book derives its chief values from the particu- 
larity of its illustrations and from the close approximation it makes of the 
problems of history to the methods of philosophy. But the conceptions of sci- 
ence and history which it involves are clear only in the negative terms of the 
conceptions that are criticized. M. Sée is opposed to “‘idealism”’ and to “‘ma- 
terialism” in history; he is opposed to the search for strict law or narrow gen- 
eralization in history, but equally opposed to the impossible attempt to con- 
struct a narrative of facts without theory. Few of the historians he criticizes 
are wrong, but most of them are one-sided. Michelet was not an erudite or 
an archivist but depended, as historian, for good and for ill on his institutions; 
Taine was too much of a philosopher, a rhetorician endowed with imagination 
but without historical discipline; France was careful to weigh his sources and 
did possess the imagination essential to history, but he was an “artist rather 
than an historian, an erudite rather than an historian” (p. 436); the im- 
portance of Renan’s conception of historical method has, on the other hand, 
been underestimated: he saw that the literary history of a people can be 
explained only by examination of the whole life of that people (p. 377). M. 
Sée is so enamored of the comparative method in history that he defends it 


by a comparative selection from theories of history. 
RicuarD McKEon 


University of Chicago 





The dawn of a new era, 1250-1453. By Epwarp P. Curyney, the University 
of Pennsylvania. (““The rise of modern Europe,” edited by Wiiu1am L. 
LANGER.) New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 378. $3.75. 

Professor Langer, as general editor, states clearly the function of this book 
in the “Rise of modern Europe” series. It is an “introductory volume, 
sketching in broad lines the background of some of the outstanding move- 
ments and characteristics of the modern era... . . Stress throughout has been 
placed on those factors and developments of the so-called later middle ages 
which were to have a future.’ In this review Professor Cheyney’s book will 
be considered under two aspects: as an attempt at a new synthesis of the 
period and as an introduction to an extensive survey of modern history. 

It is clear that the second of these objectives necessarily acts as a limitation 
on the first. History written in a forward direction is doubtless legitimate, but 
it is obliged to renounce any pretension to completeness. Mr. Cheyney is fully 
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aware of this. His book conforms to its title, the ‘“dawn of a new era,” not the 
‘autumn of the middle ages.” A complete synthesis of the period from 1250 
to 1450 would require a fusion of these two views. So far as the reviewer is 
aware, this has not yet been done successfully, and for good reason. It is very 
rarely that a historian is found who can look both forward and backward with 
equal discernment and interest. Moreover, the “‘so-called later middle ages” 
are an era of extreme complexity, not only in general outline but in detail. 
Even relatively small groups of phenomena refuse to fall into line. Take, for 
example, the remarkable school of painting which flourished in Germany from 
the middle of the fourteenth to the beginning of the sixteenth century. Mod- 
ern critics agree on many of its specific characteristics but lose themselves in a 
wilderness of terminology when they try to categorize it as a whole. Historians 
of this period, baffled by intractable concepts and formulas, would do well to 
consider a remark of Stadelmann—what we need is not “‘definition’’ but 
**Darstellung.” 

Mr. Cheyney is, of course, in no sense guilty of extravagant generalization. 
His “‘Recapitulation” is cautious and reserved. He confines himself to three 
impeccable points: (1) the unity of history, as illustrated by the rise of con- 
gruent political, social, and economic institutions throughout all parts of 
Europe; (2) emergent nationalism; (3) the continuity of history which is “‘sel- 
dom more manifest than at those times which we are apt to call periods of 
transition.” 

The merit of the book consists in its mature presentation of the best results 
of modern scholarship within a broad but defined range of topics. Its value is 
enhanced by the authoritative bibliography, compiled, like others in this 
series, with helpful critical comments. The best chapters are the first three, 
dealing with the expansion of commerce, the rise of the middle class, and 
popular insurrections. The crisis in the church, the rise of national states, and 
the Hundred Years’ War are treated with fresh and comprehensive perspec- 
tive. Probably the least satisfactory chapter is that covering literature and 
art, which appears to rest on an earlier generation of scholarship. Two inter- 
esting chapters on Eastern Europe compensate for the fact that the history of 
the Italian city-states (aside from their economic and social development), 
papal administration and finance, and the rise of territorial estates and sov- 
ereignties in Germany have been somewhat neglected. A number of other de- 
velopments in this period might have been included as having a “‘future”— 
notably polyphonic music, philosophy and science (Duhem), and mechanical 
technique, especially mining, navigation, and exploitation of water and ani- 
mal power, which were important concomitants of expanding trade. 

It may be asked if there is a real justification for discussing a book of this 
nature in the Journal of modern history. To many historians it may seem 
doubtful whether a twenty-volume series on the “‘Rise of modern Europe” 
should take its start precisely at the point which has here been chosen. To 
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some it will appear unnecessary to go as far back as the year 1250. Others will 
prefer an earlier date. When, in fact, does “‘modern Europe” begin? This is 
clearly not a point to exhaust in a brief review. Underlying the present series 
are the basic assumptions of unity and continuity in history. Mr. Cheyney 
has shown that the later middle ages exhibit unity and continuity with the 
modern world. But can the later middle ages be separated from the earlier and 
called a beginning? The era from 1050 to 1250 had shown itself capable of 
producing a large number of actual masterpieces in various fields of creative 
activity. These fields had also proved that they had a future, i.e., the power 
of begetting other organically related masterpieces. The ninth and tenth cen- 
turies do not seem to have had both capacities. Of course, wherever a begin- 
ning point is chosen, it will inevitably seem arbitrary. One cannot help feel- 
ing, however, that the true “dawn” of modern Europe occurred during the 
two centuries preceding those which Professor Cheyney has described. 


Dana B. Duranp 
Harvard Unwwersity 





Die auswértige Politik der Grossméchte in der Neuzeit von 1494 bis zur Gegen- 
wart. By WoLFGANG WINDELBAND. Essen: Essener Verlagsanstalt, 1935. 
Pp. 395. Rm. 8.50. 


Windelband’s book, which appeared in a first edition in 1922 and a second 
one in 1925, and has for some years been out of print, is to be welcomed in the 
third edition. It has been, to some extent, re-written and expanded, especially 
by a section on the period from the Versailles Treaty to the war in Ethiopia. 
After three introductory chapters on the development of the modern nation- 
al states to 1519, there follow four sections: ““The struggle against Spanish 
hegemony, 1519-1659” (60 pages); ““The struggle against French hegemony, 
1659-1815” (110 pages); “‘England’s world-position and the continental 
changes, 1815-71’ (40 pages); and ““The world system of states since 1871” 
(100 pages). 

To compress the diplomatic history of four centuries into less than four 
hundred pages takes courage. To dispatch the crisis of July, 1914, in three 
pages takes great courage. But Dr. Windelband is never faint-hearted. He is 
aware of the difficulties and pitfalls but is not dismayed. Considering the task, 
he has achieved it pretty well. His grouping of the subject matter and inter- 
weaving of relationships is good. Being obviously unable to give many de- 
tailed facts, he traces the main lines of development, points out underlying 
factors of decisive importance, and suggests interesting parallels. This he 
does shrewdly and effectively, never for a moment letting the trees obscure the 
clear outline of the forest. 

On the other hand, he inevitably suffers from the defects of his stimulating 
qualities. He often falls into inaccuracy and dubious emphasis. Owing to 
compression of statement, he not infrequently lacks precision, illustrating the 
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truth of Napoleon’s dictum in connection with the framing of his Code: 
*‘Over-simplicity is the enemy of precision.” But compression of statement is 
probably not wholly to blame; we suspect that part of the fault lies in the 
physical impossibility of reading and digesting all the documentary and other 
evidence over such a vast and complicated field. More serious is a frequent 
pro-German bias, especially in his account of the half-century prior to the 
Great War, where England is given less than her deserts and Poincaré is 
charged with deliberately working to bring about a war of revenge. 

While attempting to follow Ranke’s footsteps in placing events in their 
large perspective, he also states (p. 11): 

It is not enough for the German historian of today to withdraw himself into the quiet 
activity of research which has no other purpose than the discovery of truth for its own 
sake. Rather he stands before tasks similar in nature to those which the great “‘political 
historians” of the previous century set themselves: by their scientific work to co-oper- 
ate in the high aim of the resurrection of our national glory. This connection between 
historical research and political life has also been recognized elsewhere as the special 
significance of historical writing, especially in England; a man like J. R. Seeley con- 
ceived that history ought never to lose from sight its connection with politics. 

Srpney B. Fay 
Harvard University 





The occupation of Chios by the Venetians (1694). Described in contemporary 
diplomatic reports and official dispatches. Edited by Puttie P. ARGENTI. 
London: John Lane, 1935. Pp. 306. 12s. 6d. 

The twelve brief chapters of Mr. Argenti’s book give a fascinating story 
and a lively picture of the ill-fated expedition launched by the restless Vene- 
tians in 1694 against the important island of Chios. A note which follows re- 
lates to the trial of Antonio Zeno, the leader of the expedition, which took 
place at the Lazaretto in Venice in 1695. Also there is an illuminating note on 
charges against the Chian Jesuits, according to which they were accused of 
ritualistic irregularities associated with, if not similar in character to, Jesuit 
opportunism and tolerance in China. Most of the volume is devoted to con- 
temporary documents, in Italian, English, French, and Dutch, including the 
publication, for the first time, of the complete series of Zeno’s reports. 

Considering the political situation in the eastern Mediterranean, it was 
inevitable that Turks and Venetians should come into conflict. At the time of 
this occupation of Chios, both states were in a period of decadence. In fact, 
Venice at this time, as the Ottoman Empire in later centuries, was saved from 
extinction largely because of the jealousies of other states. This Chian expe- 
dition was a hopeless and wasteful venture, foredoomed to failure even had 
one-half of the unsubstantiated charges against Zeno and his associates been 
true. Franceso Morosini, the predecessor of Zeno, had foretold why an expe- 
dition against the Aegean archipelago would fail: the Venetians were to dis- 
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persed, too separated from their bases of supply, and lacked proper communi- 
cation with their home city. For example, dispatches sent from Venice in 
May were received by the commanders in the following December! 

Mr. Argenti’s excellent research gives further proof, were this needed, of 
certain conditions and difficulties in the eastern Mediterranean, as organized 
under the Ottoman Empire. It shows how the greed and excesses of the Vene- 
tians vented upon the luckless Orthodox Christians of Chios, led them to pre- 
fer the rule of the sultan to that of the representatives of the pope. It por- 
trays how the Turks coerced the people when their authority was again re- 
stored and how the Ottomans played off to their own advantage the bitter 
rivalries of the Roman Catholics and the Greek Orthodox. It even describes 
that modern phenomenon where some Europeans—in this case English and 
Dutch—joined with the Turks against other Europeans to the great advan- 
tage of the Moslems. How contemporary, indeed, it all sounds! The details 
of this venture show the breakdown of character and morale, with all the con- 
comitant evils so characteristic of military expeditions, with the people of the 
island of Chios, more innocent than guilty, suffering because of the whim and 
caprice of violence, whether of the Venetians or of the Turks. 


EpaGar J. FIisHer 
New York City 





A guide for the study of British Caribbean history, 1763-1834, including the 
abolition and emancipation movements. Compiled by LowreL. JosEPH 
RaGatz, Pu.D., associate professor of history at the George Washington 
University. (‘Annual report of the American Historical Association, 
1930,” Vol. ILI.) Washington: Government Printing Office, 1932. Pp. 
Vili+725. $1.50. 

This guide is of inestimable value to students of Caribbean history either 
in its local aspects or in the wider field of imperial development. The study 
covers the period of transition in British West Indian history when the world 
saw that region sink from a place of paramount importance to one of compara- 
tive ruin; and both the material itself and the author’s prefatory statement 
give ample testimony to the painstaking and accurate work done in compiling 
this guide. A large number of libraries and other repositories, both here and 
abroad, were searched for manuscripts and printed materials; and all but 
fourteen items were examined personally by the author. 

The arrangement of items under headings of ‘Manuscripts,’ ‘Docu- 
ments,” “‘Historical writings,’ subdivided into localities, adds to the useful- 
ness of the work, as do the other dividions such as ‘Description and travel,” 
‘Agriculture,’ ““Commerce, 


” “Industry,” “‘Colonial policy,” “Religion,” and 


the like. These latter divisions are a boon to the investigator who would 
know what the inhabitants of the islands thought and believed in this period. 
The author’s abstracts of the contents of material listed, critical comments, 
careful references, and citations to related material make this book, as he 
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hoped, of great service “‘to novice and specialist alike.”” The index, compiled 
by Mary Parker Ragatz, doubles the value of the work by careful and accurate 
listing, with cross-references, of all the material in the book. 

Under the section on “Religion in the Caribbean colonies” it is to be re- 
gretted that there is no reference to the published Annual abstracts of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts; or under “*Manu- 
scripts,” to the archives of the same Society, located in Tufton Street, Lon- 
don. Pascoe’s Two hundred years of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel also contains much useful information about the Anglican missionaries 
there. These items should surely have been included, as well as the references 
which do appear relating to the Society’s possession of Codrington College. 
British Honduras and the Mosquito Coast have been somewhat neglected, 
although they were closely connected with the history of Jamaica. The 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, as well as the Wesleyan Methodists 
mentioned by the author, maintained missionaries there during this period. 
They sent home accounts of conditions which were reported in the Annual 
abstracts. Although J. A. Burdon’s Archives of British Honduras, Volume I 
(1931), probably appeared as this guide was in press, some note should have 
been taken of James McLeish’s ‘‘British activities in Yucatan and the Moskito 
Shore in the eighteenth century” (an unpublished thesis in the University of 
London from which Burdon derived great help) as a useful compilation of 
material from the Additional Manuscripts series and the colonial office papers 
relating to this region. 

Only one error came to the attention of this reviewer. The inclusion of 
references to Bishop Seabury (pp. 345, 360) as a missionary in Jamaica is 
obviously the result of confusion between Jamaica, West Indies, and the town 
of Jamaica, New York. It was at the latter place that Seabury served as a 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel missionary from 1757 to 1766. 

According to Mr. Ragatz, almost all the collections examined contained 
one or more items which were unique. The usability of this study would have 
been further increased if some indication of the location of each of these rare 
items had been made. This book has smoothed the way for a more intensive 
study of many aspects of British West Indian history. It should be the right- 
hand companion of anyone working in this field. 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 
University of California 
at Los Angeles 





Guide to the diplomatic history of the United States, 1775-1921. By SamueL 
FLacG Bemis, Farnam professor of diplomatic history in Yale University, 
and Grace GARDINER GRIFFIN, editor of Writings on American history. 
Washington: Government Printing Office, 1935. Pp. 979. $2.50. 
Professor Bemis and Miss Griffin have placed future students of the diplo- 

matic history of the United States very much in their debt. Their volume will 
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be indispensable to all investigators in that field through the period which it 
covers. Beyond 1921 the student will turn to Armstrong and Langer’s Foreign 
affairs bibliography. 

The volume is divided into two parts. Part I, “Bibliography,” which occu- 
pies 779 pages, comprises twenty-three chapters. Twenty-two of these are 
concerned with a like number of large topics, arranged chronologically and 
geographically, and each chapter in turn (with three exceptions) is divided 
into subtopics varying in number from three to thirteen. Under each subtopic, 
as a rule, are listed: (1) bibliographical aids, (2) special works, (3) printed 
sources, (4) manuscripts: suggestions, and, where appropriate, (5) maps. For 
a large number of the items listed the authors have provided brief indications 
of content or critical evaluations. The employment of numerous cross-refer- 
ences and the use of the author index are facilitated by the numbering of each 
item individually. The authors have sought to include all significant sources 
and secondary works, except that space is saved in some instances by reference 
to easily available special bibliographies. In particular, for all but the most 
recent biographical material, the reader is referred to the bibliographies ap- 
pended to the sketches in the Dictionary of American biography. The twenty- 
third chapter is a valuable critical account of general works, historical publica- 
tions, and aids. 

Part II, “‘Remarks on the sources,” consists of three chapters dealing re- 
spectively with the nature of the sources for the diplomatic history of the 
United States, printed state papers of the United States and other govern- 
ments, and manuscript collections in this country and abroad. Mr. Bemis’ 
wide acquaintance with European, as well as American, archives is of ines- 
timable value in the treatment of these topics. 

The quality of the work is what one would expect from the combination of 
Mr. Bemis’ extended and productive exploration of American diplomatic his- 
tory with Miss Griffin’s unrivaled experience in handling American historical 
bibliography. From a rather careful examination of portions of the work deal- 
ing with topics fairly well known to him, the reviewer would conclude that 
there is little which the authors have missed, and that the inaccuracies which 
are perhaps unavoidable in a work of this scope (the numbered items total 
5,812) are trifling in number and importance. The following errors have been 
noted: “C. W.” for G. W. Brown (p. 150); “Sullivan” for O'Sullivan (p. 294); 
*““Kalapaua” for Kalakaua (p. 379); ““R. M.” for T. M. Spaulding (p. 516). 
“Isthmian question” (p. 426) seems inappropriate as an abbreviation in a cross- 
reference to William’s Anglo-American Isthmian diplomacy. The description 
of Stevens and Wiltse as “‘Harrison’s commissioners to Hawaii’’ (p. 378) is 
inaccurate. It might have been helpful to mention that item 2304 (p. 375) 
includes reprints of items 2305, 2306, 2308, and 2309. The English translation 
of the Spanish documents pertaining to the war with Spain and the Paris 
Peace Conference (item 3462, p. 527) should have been included. The review- 
er also suggests that Hacker’s article on the War of 1812 (item 895, p. 150) 
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should be followed by the reviewer’s counterargument; that since the authors 
summarize at some length Schouler’s discussion of the ‘‘Rhea letter’’ (item 
975, p. 165), they should also refer specifically to Bassett’s much more recent 
treatment of the same theme. 


Unwersity of Buffalo 


Jutius W. Pratr 





Condorcet and the rise of liberalism in France. By J. SALWyN Scuaptro. New 

York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1934. Pp. 311. $3.50. 

Mr. Schapiro’s work is obviously designed to determine the place occupied 
by the publicist Condorcet in the development of liberalism. Coming at the 
very close of the eighteenth century, when the philosophical movement had 
achieved its intellectual goal, and on the threshold of the nineteenth century, 
which repudiated the achievements of the preceding epoch, Condorcet has 
been peculiarly neglected by historians. By eighteenth-century critics he is 
usually recalled as the incurable optimist who dared believe in progress amidst 
the turmoil of revolution; by historians of the Revolution, he is remembered 
chiefly for the réle he played in the Legislative Assembly; by the nineteenth 
century he is scarcely given a thought. Mr. Schapiro has restored him to his 
rightful position in the rise and development of liberalism and, in doing so, 
has clearly emphasized not only the unbroken continuity of liberal doctrine 
between the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries but also the steady progres- 
sion from the abstract to the concrete. He has pointed out that in this respect 
Condorcet’s liberalism, although still defective, was superior to that of the 
eighteenth-century philosophes. The latter point leads to a courageous, if not 
convincing, defense of liberalism in the last few pages of the volume. 

It is perhaps inevitable that into a work of this scope there should creep a 
certain number of generalizations to which one might take exception. It is 
doubtful that either Gallicanism or Jansenism were “‘distinctively protestant 
in spirit’”’ (p. 18), that Jansenism was ‘‘Calvinism in Catholic dress” (p. 19), 
that the philosophes declared war “‘a outrance” against the old régime (p. 24), 
that, in 1750, the philosophes ‘‘constituted a literary clique in Paris, barely 
known outside of its walls”’ (p. 34), that the Abbé Saint-Pierre [sic] and Turgot 
were the “‘leading protagonists of the idea of progress” during the first half 
of the eighteenth century (p. 239), that common sense is a “by-product of the 
scientific spirit” (p. 38), and that Voltaire was a member of the Lodge of the 
Nine Sisters (p. 79). It is not at all certain that Condorcet was more anti- 
religious than Voltaire (p. 178), that ‘“‘none of the philosophes were republi- 
cans” (p. 60), that Voltaire praised the Quakers and D’Alembert the Swiss 
Calvinists ‘‘because they regarded them as ridiculous or as insignificant” 
(p. 51). It is misleading to assume that “‘Voltaire’s influence was dominant 
during the first half of the century, the period of ‘reason’ and bon sens, and 
Rousseau’s during the second half, the period of emotion and sensibility”’ 
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(p. 29). And it is not easy, as we are told it must be done, to distinguish the 
philosophes from the gens de lettres, the scholars, and the philosophers (p. 30). 

In addition to these generalizations which are readily subject to question, 
there are several apparent errors. Diderot, for having written the Lettre sur 
les aveugles, was not imprisoned six months in Vincennes; nor did Morellet 
spend six months in the Bastille for having contributed articles to the Ency- 
clopédie (p. 41). The secret printing-presses of the Encyclopédie are a myth 
(p. 43). It was not due to Mme du Chatelet that Diderot was eventually re- 
leased from Vincennes, and Rousseau certainly did not find refuge on the 
estate of the powerful Maréchal de Luxembourg when his works were con- 
demned (p. 45). Descartes would hardly agree that in his philosophy “‘neither 
authority nor tradition has any place whatsoever” (p. 49). The discussion of 
the ancients and moderns did not come “‘as a result of the publication, in 
1688, by Charles Perrault of the Parallele [sic] des anciens et des modernes” 
(p. 237). Descartes did not join the side of the moderns, having died long be- 
fore 1687 (p. 238). These errors, insignificant in themselves, have a certain 
importance in the work of a historian. 

Of less importance is the inconsistency with which titles are given now in 
English, now in French. Moreover, the French title is not always correct, 
notably in the bibliography, which otherwise is complete and, except in one 
or two cases, quite happily selected. The suspicion lingers, from time to time, 
that it has not always been thoroughly digested. 

As a whole, the book, interesting and instructive, is a distinct contribution 
to the history of thought. It is true that Condorcet’s life is scarcely more than 
adequately treated, being particularly defective in the account of his rela- 
tionship with Voltaire, Turgot, Franklin, and Paine. On the other hand, the 
analyses of his works are thorough and painstaking, and the value of his ideas 
is soberly and carefully weighed, Mr. Schapiro’s judgment in analyzing and 
weighing ideas being very sound. The chapters on ‘“‘Economic liberalism” and 
**Education” stand out as excellent, and the sketch on the doctrine of the 
physiocrats is to be especially commended for its thoroughness and lucidity. 
It is regrettable that the chapters on the “‘Rise of the philosophes” and the 
‘Idea of progress” (the first portion) are not characterized by the same com- 


prehension and clarity. 
Ira WADE 


Princeton University 





Napoléon. By GrorGes LEFEBvRE, professeur a la faculté des lettres de Paris. 
(““Peuples et civilisations,’ Vol. XIV. Edited by Lourts HALPHEN and 
Puiuippe SaGnac.) Paris: Librairie Félix Alean, 1935. Pp. 606. Fr. 60. 


This recent addition to the series “‘Peuples et civilisations,” fully maintains 
the standard set by its predecessors. It is particularly notable for a compact, 
autonomous grace of style, a noonday clarity which sets the appropriate in- 
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tellectual tone for a survey of Napoleonic polity. M. Lefebvre’s interpretation 
of the period is eclectic; he has taken his material where he found it without 
apologies and reduced it to a sane and balanced synthesis. Many of his printed 
sources are cited in the footnote reading lists which are a feature of the series; 
but he wisely refrains, in the space at his command, from bibliographical con- 
troversy. His task was to write a survey of a fifteen-year period in world-his- 
tory. If, despite his insistence to the contrary, the work appears to be largely 
an amplified biography of Napoleon, the excuse remains that “‘c’est lui qui 
méne lhistoire.”’ 

Three features in particular add value and distinction to this work. The 
first, already mentioned, is the vigorous prose—terse, economic, and invari- 
ably relevant. Many of the brief topical passages, such as that on Napoleon’s 
character (pp. 64-66), on the organization of the French army (pp. 188-96), 
or on romanticism (pp. 486-89), are models of lucidity and compression. A 
second characteristic which must be singled out is the firm jointure which 
M. Lefebvre effects between the Revolutionary and Napoleonic epochs 
through his insistence upon “‘la solidarité profonde qui les unit.’ Liberal his- 
torians, overemphasizing the democratic elements in the revolutionary move- 
ment, have tended to mask the logic of Napoleon’s advent to power. M. Le- 
febvre, following Sorel, explains it as a fulfilment rather than a reversal of 
prevailing trends, and draws the necessary distinction between the will to 
reform, which was the primary motive of the revolution, and the democratic 
experiment which many were prepared to drop in 1799 as a faulty implementa- 
tion of the reform program. 





Under M. Lefebvre’s cool appraisal the curve of Napoleon’s fortune ap- 
pears roughly as a semicircle, instead of the conventional parabola falling 
sharply in 1812 which maps and textbooks suggest. Discontent, and even 
treachery, among the notables of the empire, the economic strain of the trade 
war with Great Britain, and the growth throughout Europe of national resent- 
ments at the French hegemony had undermined the imperial edifice before 
the Russian disaster wrecked it. The importance of these factors is well indi- 
cated in such chapters as that entitled “‘Les succés de l’Angleterre (1807- 
1811).”” The freshness and independence of judgment with which this familiar 
drama has been re-edited here makes the volume not only an excellent text 
for the period but the sanest treatment of the Napoleonic epic since Bain- 
ville’s biography appeared in 1931. 

The absence of maps and charts is a regrettable deficiency in a work of such 
value. The index is adequate and the ‘“Table des matiéres’’ brief but logical. 
M. Lefebvre’s familiarity with the contributions of American scholarship in 
this field is evident from his critical citation of a score of recent studies from 
the lists of American university presses. 

GEOFFREY BruuN 
New York University 
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Napoléon et Talleyrand. By Emux Darp. Paris: Plon, 1935. Pp. xx+420. 

Fr. 30. 

This well-written book is primarily an account of Talleyrand’s attitude 
toward the foreign policy of Napoleon. It pays but scant attention to internal 
affairs after 19 Brumaire, practically ignoring the reforms of the consulate, 
relations with the church, and the evolution of the empire. Even in foreign 
affairs, one would like to know more of what Talleyrand thought regarding 
England, the Continental System, and the conflict with neutrals. But these 
criticisms should not obscure the fact that M. Dard has produced an interest- 
ing and stimulating volume. He has utilized the latest secondary authorities, 
the numerous memoirs of the period, and archival material at Paris and 
Vienna. The work owes much to Lacour-Gayet’s biography of Talleyrand, the 
works of Madelin, and the recently published memoirs of Caulaincourt. 

The drama of these two opposing spirits, as here developed, may be divided 
into three acts, the first lasting from 1797 to 1803. Their relationship began 
with a secret correspondence during the first Italian campaign when Talley- 
rand was minister of external relations under the Directory. The author fol- 
lows Vandal in placing responsibility for the Egyptian venture squarely on 
Napoleon, rejecting Guyot’s view that Talleyrand was an ardent collaborator 
from the beginning of the enterprise. Until the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, 
Talleyrand remained an admirer and loyal servant of Bonaparte. Napoleon 
is blamed for renewal of the war with England, which Talleyrand opposed. 

From 1803 until his resignation as minister of external relations in August, 
1807, Talleyrand became more and more critical of Napoleon’s policies; but 
he led no strong opposition, retaining the attitude of a courtier and still be- 
lieving in the emperor’s fortune. M. Dard concurs in the view that Talleyrand 
suggested the arrest and execution of the Duc d’Enghien, his object being to 
involve Bonaparte in revolutionary excess and to put a barrier between him 
and the Bourbons, whose restoration the ex-bishop of Autun did not desire. 
Talleyrand thought the retention of the “natural boundaries” of France com- 
patible with a lasting peace; thus he opposed war with Austria in 1805 and 
proposed a lenient treaty even after the beginning of hostilities. He hoped 
for an alliance with Austria and a return to the pre-revolutionary European 
system, and he remained constant in his purpose until 1814. Unfortunately, 
“apres Austerlitz et Trafalgar Napoléon et Talleyrand ne pouvaient plus 
s’entendre” (p. 120). War with Prussia and Napoleon’s alliance with Russia 
destroyed Talleyrand’s plans, and he resigned from the ministry voluntarily. 

Out of office he soon began treasonable activities, which he continued until 
the fall of the empire. At Erfurt he betrayed the emperor to Alexander. In 
1809 he plotted with Fouché regarding Napoleon’s successor in case the em- 
peror died in Spain. The public disgrace which this act brought upon him 
added an element of personal revenge to his plans. He aimed to check the 
ambition of Napoleon peacefully, by promoting the co-operation of Austria 
and Russia; but his treason encouraged war by Austria in 1809 and by Russia 
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in 1812, each power realizing that it would not face a serious attack from the 
other. He made the mistake of attributing peaceful designs to everyone except 
Napoleon; and he failed to see that for Napoleon, now embarked on the con- 
quest of Europe, there was no turning back. The emperor, who treated him 
alternately with cajolery and abuse, sensed his opposition but never detected 
his treasonable correspondence with foreign courts. Toward the end of the 
empire Talleyrand’s policy was “‘L’empire sans l’empereur.”” In 1812 and 1813 
he dreamed of a regency for Napoleon’s son in which he would play the lead- 
ing role. Until March 30, 1814, he made no preparation to restore the Bour- 
bons (p. 296). M. Dard feels that Napoleon’s death before the allies entered 
Paris might have saved the dynasty. Talleyrand would have presented them 
with the fait accompli of a regency for an already proclaimed Napoleon LI. 

The volume is overloaded with quotations. The chapters on “‘Les Dal- 
bergs” and “‘Conversation avec Madame de Rombeck” and parts of those 
on “‘Caulaincourt” and “‘L’armée des femmes,” though significant in them- 
selves, do not fit well into the main story. References are frequently omitted; 
and the citations of manuscripts, which give only the names of the archives, 
are particularly unsatisfactory. There is no bibliography, and the index in- 
cludes only the names of persons. 

E. Witson Lyon 
Colgate University 





James Silk Buckingham, 1786-1855. A social biography. By Rauen E. Tur- 
NER, Pu.D., associate professor of history, University of Pittsburgh. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1934. Pp. 463. $5.00. 

James Silk Buckingham was an English agitator and world-adventurer. 
As an adventurer he traveled in the Near East, India, Europe, and America; 
as an agitator he joined in each current reform movement: temperance, in- 
ternational peace, anti-slavery, extension of the suffrage, free trade, town- 
planning, freedom of the press, attack on the East India Company, planned 
colonization, and protection of the lives of seamen. He was a sailor, captured 
by the French, a deserter from the English navy, and captain of a merchant 
vessel. He published the Calcutta Journal, was expelled from India in 1823, 
founded the Athenaeum, lectured in France, and sat in parliament from 1832 
to 1837. His methods of agitation were the usual ones: lectures, pamphlets, 
books, and organized propaganda societies. 

Mr. Turner is confronted, therefore, with the problem of explaining the 
career of a man with many varied interests. The plan adopted is to give an 
account of each reform movement and to describe Buckingham’s part in it. 
The unifying thread is to be found in the thesis that Buckingham was always 
the friend of the common man, an enemy of privilege, and a pioneer in under- 
standing that constructive state socialism was essential in rescuing the “‘swin- 
ish multitude” from poverty and degradation. 

The criticism may fairly be offered, however, that Mr. Turner goes into 
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needless detail in outlining the different reform movements in a work written 
primarily for scholars. He has done a prodigious amount of research, and the 
biography naturally belongs in that field. No effort should have been made 
to popularize the book by adopting a journalistic style with smart comments 
and chapter headings. Straightforward narration and the usual idiomatic Eng- 
lish would have improved the volume. Whole paragraphs could be cut out to 
clarify the account and to get rid of unnecessary word pictures. 

Buckingham spent three years (1838-40) lecturing and traveling in the 
United States and left eight volumes of observations. He is one of the in- 
teresting figures who worked on both sides of the Atlantic, as did many other 
Englishmen and many Americans, advocating temperance, international 
peace, and the abolition of slavery between 1815 and 1860. Mr. Turner has 
produced a book of real value and has rescued an important character from 
comparative obscurity, The book has eight illustrations, a chronology of 
Buckingham’s career, an extensive bibliography, and an index. 

FRANK J. KLINGBERG 
Unwersity of California 
at Los Angeles 





British policy toward Morocco in the age of Palmerston, 1830-1865. By Francis 
Rosesro Fiournoy, Pu.D., professor of history, Bard College, Columbia 
University, New York. London: P. S. King; Baltimore: Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1935. Pp. 287. $2.75. 

Dr. Flournoy’s careful study of a badly neglected chapter in the early Vic- 
torian foreign policy gives us the best account of the origins of the Moroccan 
question that has yet appeared, for, in spite of the apparent limitations im- 
posed by the title, the policies of France and Spain are almost as fully treated 
as that of Great Britain, and can, indeed, hardly be separated from it. An 
exhaustive use appears to have been made of relevant material in the Public 
Record Office, and this is supplemented by some French and American docu- 
ments (the latter are not listed in the bibliography). 

As the author has elucidated his narrative of diplomatic events with a full 
examination of the native background in Morocco (chap. i) and of the com- 
merical motives which were leading the British in this generation to defend 
independence and the “‘open door” in “‘backward states” throughout the 
world (chap. ix), he might have treated more fully “‘the strategic significance 
of the Empire in the British scheme of things,’ which he regards as the main 
reason for her Moroccan policy. British policy was shaped in the period 1830- 
41, and by the end of this period the British government’s desire to preserve 
the independence of the country against French and Spanish encroachments 
was already revealed. But during the greater part of the thirties the British 
suffered from severe restrictions on the importation of British longcloths, the 
frequent violation of the treaty rights of British subjects, and the pillaging of 
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British ships by Riffian pirates; and it was to remove this state of affairs that 
Palmerston’s first offers of friendship were made in 1837 (p. 45). The revival 
of ancient routes to India through the eastern Mediterranean was certainly, as 
Mr. Flournoy remarks, beginning to attract British attention in the early 
thirties; but the influence of Morocco on these routes must have seemed at the 
time somewhat remote. The defense of Gibraltar and its supply of provisions, 
from a weak and friendly neighbor, rather than the wider and vaguer problems 
of British imperialism in the Near East and India, was perhaps the main 
“strategic” consideration at this early period. Palmerston was, after all, pre- 
pared to acquiesce in French policy in Algiers, which was on the Mediter- 
ranean route but away from the immediate vicinity of Gibraltar. 

After the early forties, both prestige and economic advantage suggested to 
the British the securing of influence over the sultans in order to guide them 
safely through crises with foreign powers. The Makhzen took some time to 
understand the value and limitations of this assistance, and British influence 
declined for a time when Morocco was left to fight the French alone in 1844; 
but under the younger Drummond Hay, British influence revived, and during 
the troubles with Spain, in 1859-60, the foreign minister, Khateeb, ‘acted 
rather as Hay’s secretary than as the Foreign Minister of an independent 
country” (p. 193). At the time of Palmerston’s death in 1865, Hay was at the 
height of his power, and Moroccan independence was still secure, although the 
evils of the protective system, of which Mr. Flournoy gives a very clear sum- 
mary, were already suggesting the insoluble problem of the next generation. 

W. N. Mep.icorr 
University of Wales 
Swansea, Wales 





Realism and nationalism, 1852-1871. By Rosert C. BInk.Ley, Western Re- 
serve University. (““The rise of modern Europe,” edited by Wiiu1aM L. 
LANGER.) New York: Harper & Bros., 1936. Pp. 337. $3.75. 

Few historians have freed themselves more successfully from the theory 
that history is merely past politics than Professor Binkley. In some three 
hundred pages he discusses developments, during the sixth and seventh dec- 
ades of the nineteenth century, in the sciences, literature, religion, education, 
music, the family as an institution, rural economy, industry and finance, the 
problem of labor and capital, socialism, domestic politics, and international 
relations. In realism he finds the keynote to the most significant aspects of the 
period. Science turns from philosophy, postulates a mechanistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe, develops its own “‘laws,”’ experiments, and produces in- 
creasingly practical results for industry. Literature turns from romanticism, 
treats of human beings in everyday life, draws attention to social evils. Pic- 
torial art begins to reject idealism in favor of subjects taken from the con- 
temporary scene, sometimes shocking, sometimes sordid, yet always “‘real.” 
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Business enterprise forges ahead, aided by scientific invention and progressive 
banking, sowing material benefit and reaping material profit. Socialism, turn- 
ing its back on utopianism, seeks to become scientific. Religious influence de- 
clines; the church’s temporal power wanes. Ambitious politicians welcome a 
none too scrupulous Realpolitik, and this Realpolitik increasingly colors grow- 
ing nationalism. 

In treating political history the author concentrates on the broad aspects of 
European development rather than on a detailed narrative of individual 
countries. His central theme is the conflict between what he calls ‘‘federative 
polity” and such forces as nationalism, dualism, and Realpolitik. By federative 
polity he means the tendency of political units to associate themselves on 
approximately equal bases in a loosely drawn union, either within the bound- 
aries of a single country, as in the case of the German Confederation, or among 
a number of countries, as in the Concert of Europe. For seven years follow- 
ing the Crimean War, experiments in federative polity were made all over 
Europe. These ended in failure almost everywhere on the continent; their 
development was more successful in the British Empire and the United 
States. 

While not inclined to pass moral judgments, Mr. Binkley evidently be- 
lieves that in abandoning federative polity for Realpolitik—an abandonment 
involving less reliance on legal methods and more on those of foree—European 
statesmanship embarked on a dangerous, fateful course. In the reviewer's 
opinion, this point of view places the reputations of certain leading figures in a 
truer light than usual. Napoleon III seems less tarnished; Bismarck and Ca- 
vour, less glamorous. Napoleon, with deeper insight than either of the others, 
“‘visioned a Europe that would accept confederation in the various national 
areas and defer to the authority of the concert as expressed in a congress” (p. 
$04). Bismarck and Cavour, who were opportunists, apparently aimed first at 
the aggrandizement of their respective states and only later at national unity, 
and resorted readily to a Realpolitik which, developed further in later times, 
led ultimately to world-catastrophe. But Fortune smiled on these men and 
not on Napoleon, and historians have been prone to render their verdict in the 
light of that smile. 

Mr. Binkley’s book raises questions of values and proportions in the field of 
social history. Obviously, science is more significant than music in the period 
covered; but it may be questioned whether science deserves two chapters and 
music only-a page, or, if music is relatively so unimportant, whether it should 
be treated at all. Incidentally, the author assumes a greater knowledge of sci- 
ence than is usually found in students of history. Again, it may be asked 
whether a few scattered references to education are enough. With due allow- 
ance for the social lag, there is no better index to the Zeitgeist (the revelation 
of which is a primary object of the social historian) than the history of educa- 
tion. It may be questioned, too, whether the author has sufficiently stressed 
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economic factors, particularly those bearing on the welfare of the common 
man. Finally, it must be admitted that the inclusion of so many topics in such 
small compass tends to make the work diffuse and encyclopedic. 

Criticism, however, cannot obscure the essential fact that this is an ex- 
ceptionally good book. As the reader finishes it, he feels as though he had lived 
through this generation in which realism was the underlying factor. The au- 
thor’s treatment of realism draws seemingly unrelated facts into harmonious 
design and gives his work a certain underlying unity despite the many topics 
covered. His development of the concept of federative polity illuminates the 
political history of the period and makes the conventional treatment of it seem 
almost naive. No discriminating reader can fail to pay tribute to Mr. Bink- 
ley’s sound scholarship, penetrating analysis, and thoughtful intrepretation. 


JONATHAN F. Scorr 
New York University 


Heinrich von Treitschke im deutschen Geistesleben des 19. Jahrhunderts. By 
Ernst Lerppranpb. Stuttgart: W. Kohlhammer, 1935. Pp. 286. Rm. 9. 


Droysen once stated in a lecture: ‘“‘Die Geschichte hat es nur zu tun mit 
dem Lebendigen.”” The same might have been said by Treitschke. He had a 
similar pragmatic purpose in his historical writing and a profound sense of his 
mission. Sides have been taken for or against Treitschke since he first pro- 
claimed the categorical imperative of using history as the raw material for 
political mobilization. In this book Leipprand beholds Treitschke’s Deutsche 
Geschichte as a monument commemorating the development of German in- 
tellectual life from a period absorbed in philosophical abstractions to a period 
of action and co-operation in building a new Germany. In the ““New Ger- 
many” of today Treitschke rémains populaw«- Deutsche Geschichte has been 
placed among the hundred most important books commegsted to National 
Socialists. It thus follows tha— Leipprand’s t is in a large measure a eulogy 
of Treitschke»His, however, also moxe’than that. 

The use of manuscript’ material, such as Treitschke’s letters, writings by 
Schmoller, and two lecture series by Haym help to elucidate Treitschke, the 
circle associated with Preussische Jahrbiicher, and the editor’s struggle with 
the ‘‘socialists of the chair.” Though it is the author’s chief aim to show 
Treitschke’s influence on German ideas, he intentionally does not present com- 
parisons between Treitschke’s views and those which are now held in Ger- 
many. He does not fail to mention that Treitschke found the theory of an 
organic growth of the state from a primordial nationality, which was held by 
the historical jurists, to be too romantic. He disliked parliamentary bickering 
but was of the opinion that parties are a political necessity for a free people. 
Though he used his rhetorical talent in the interest of an even more strongly 
unified state than the Bismarckian Reich, he maintained that variability is a 
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prerequisite to all culture. Not infrequently misconceptions have been caused 
by hostile critics whose zeal has been greater than their discernment in at- 
tempting to identify Treitschke’s doctrines with those of Nietzsche. But Mr. 
Leipprand demonstrates anew that Treitschke disliked Nietzsche almost as 
much as he did Schopenhauer. 

Treitschke’s debt to Hegel is emphasized; but though he believed in men 
making history, he could never become a true Hegelian. The author might 
have shown that in metamorphosing ragione di stato into Machtstaatspolitik 
the Hegelian marionette theory accelerated the idea of an immanent morality 
that applies in a different sense to the state than to the individual. Meinecke 
has already traced the hesitancy exhibited by German writers in adopting 
Machiavellian theories without draping them with ethical justification. This 
transparent fig leaf is frequently attached to Treitschke’s own vigorous con- 
ception of the state as he saw it develop into a reality. Leipprand holds with 
Marcks that the symbiosis of Realpolitik and scientific pursuit, which was 
Treitschke’s goal, is not disturbed by similarity to Machiavelism. The de- 
pendence of Treitschke on the Hellenic conception of the state and his indebt- 
edness to German idealistic philosophy have been developed by Leipprand. 
There is much of importance to scholars in the work of a man who has had so 
profound an influence on his people as Treitschke. Certainly he was never 
dull. Neither is Leipprand’s book. 

ANDREAS ELVIKEN 
Temple University 





Une grande dame d’avant guerre. Lettres de la Princesse Radziwill au Général de 
Robilant, 1889-1914. 4 vols. Bologna: Nicola Zanichelli, 1933-34. Pp. 
287 +345 +328 +344. L. 40 each. 

The index' to the four volumes of these letters provides, perhaps, the best 
key to their character and value. For it consists of nothing but proper names, 
some thirteen hundred of them, and apparently mentions every important 
and many unimportant persons in domestic politics, international diplomacy, 
science, letters, finance, or mere society during the years 1889-1914 in Europe. 

We have here a view of the pre-war era from a distinctly personal and 
upper-class angle. The chief actors and actresses of the age are presented to 
us by a keen observer, moving on and off the scene and enacting their diverse 
parts which combined to create the pattern of the period, at least its visible 
side. Unlike most surveys of an epoch, however, the emphasis is not upon the 
pattern, its trends, its causes and effects, but rather upon the makers of the 
design, a unique and highly interesting, if at times a somewhat unreliable and 
often a purely entertaining, approach. 

The writer of these many letters possessed peculiar advantages for such a 
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correspondence. Born in France a countess of the Castellane family, married 
to Prince Radziwill of the high German-Polish nobility, a general of artillery 
as well as personal friend of William I, and connected by ties of marriage and 
friendship with the Russian and Austrian nobility, the princess combined 
French, German, Slavic, and Catholic aristocratic traditions with their re- 
spective cultural heritage and social outlook in a truly cosmopolitan manner. 
She brought to Berlin the eighteenth-century tradition of the French salon 
which she maintained throughout her entire life in the commodious family 
home on the Pariser Platz. Here for a generation met and discoursed the 
rulers and princes, the statesmen lay and ecclesiastical, the diplomatists and 
men of letters, the visiting celebrities, and even some of the financiers and 
captains of industry, of all Europe. To this hospitable center, which included 
a social order of the highest and a circle next only to the emperor, came in 
1885 the young military attaché to the Italian embassy, the future General de 
Robilant. He found himself thoroughly at home in the salon since he belonged 
to a noble Piedmontese family with the same background of aristocratic and 
kingly service. The resulting friendship and ensuing conversations endured 
for thirty years; the conversations grew into the present correspondence when 
Robilant returned to Italy in 1889. 

The letters follow the informal character of the conversations which they 
were designed to continue, without organization or arrangement save that of 
chronology. Dealing with every kind of event and incident in no logical se- 
quence, they wander about the map of Europe, and sometimes the world, 
allowing nothing that happened to escape recording, be it visits of kings, con- 
versations with prime ministers, parliamentary debates, interviews with 
princes or proces célébres. The authoress makes no differentiation in emphasis 
between the momentous and the trivial, between fact and heresay, between 
well-founded opinion and personal prejudice. One brief letter transports us 
rapidly from Africa to Russia, from China to France;? another records in one 
paragraph Dame Rumor’s speculations regarding transfers in the diplomatic 
circle or forthcoming princely marriage alliances; while the next contains a 
sober discussion of the Moroccan crisis of 1907 with solid references to com- 
ments of the Temps or the Débats’ and still one more allows the German dis- 
like of Queen Victoria’s meddling in German affairs on family grounds to as- 
sume the importance of an opinion shared by the British ambassador and a 
group in England.‘ In short, as a reliable historical source, these letters con- 
tain all the limitations inherent in their character and purpose. 

With all their shortcomings, however, these four volumes render some im- 
portant services to the student of the pre-war era. The princess possessed a 
keen insight into men and motives; her wide interest in, and extended knowl- 
edge of, politics were unusually developed; and the very multiplicity and 
variety of her contacts and sources of information endowed her with a detach- 
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ment and an independence of judgment. Steeped in Catholicism through her 
French and Polish connections, a sympathizer with the Center party and a 
strong advocate of Polish nationalism against both Prussian and Russian 
aggression, yet she is able to discuss the difficult relationship of church and 
state in the Third French Republic and the hostile policy of Germany toward 
the Poles with an equanimity and an objectivity truly rare.’ Her Catholic 
connections, even with the Holy See itself, enable her to untangle for our bene- 
fit some of the threads of that intricate web of national and ecclesiastical 
politics woven in Italy, France, and Austria at this time.® For the same rea- 
son, she interprets with peculiar clarity the Catholic social philosophy, as 
symbolized by Leo XIII in his Rerum novarum, with which Catholicism was 
seeking to meet the claims of the new economic order.’ 

Again, many of Princess Radziwill’s evaluations of political and social 
situations are extremely sound: she intimated and prophesied much which 
subsequent events and recent historical research has confirmed. She observed 
the weaknesses and incapacities of the Austrian dynasty and foretold the 
disintegration of Austria as early as 1890;° from the time of his accession, she 
realized the incompetence of the Tsar Nicholas II and pointed out again and 
again the irreconcilability of his and the tsarina’s philosophy of government 
and superstitious reliance upon the occult with the changing conditions in an 
awakening Russia.’ She foresaw the Great War” and justifies by her observa- 
tions and comments the findings of the “revised version” concerning its 
causes and preliminaries; for again and again she indicates the strained rela- 
tions between Germany and Austria over the Balkans;" while her estimation 
of the kaiser’s moderate policy toward France in Morocco, contrary to that 
of his foreign office, coincides with the best opinion on that subject.” 

It is interesting also to remark that the princess, so secure in her high posi- 
tion of aristocratic privilege, yet evinces many times an acute awareness of 
those revolutionary forces whose unmistakable rumblings underneath the fair 
surface of fin de siécle complaisancy were so soon after her death, in 1915," to 
upset her world. Not that she gives any signs of understanding them, but 
she recognizes their existence, and, true to her class and its outlook, her atti- 
tude is the stern and conservative one of drastic repression.’ Indeed, one 
service which she renders is the clear reflection of the ignorance, the insensi- 
bility of her group, to the economic and industrial forces inevitably under- 
mining the security of their position. But here again we cannot class the 
princess with the blind reactionaries, for her essential humanity and the uni- 
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versality of her connections imparted to her a tolerance and an understanding 
which placed her rather with the liberal conservatives. Note, for instance, her 
sympathy with Dreyfus and her condemnation of the barbarities he was forced 
to endure." 

Written at frequent intervals, rarely a week apart, these letters afford us a 
chronology of events and a ‘‘Who’s who” of Europe from 1889 to 1914. The 
writer possessed a ready pen, an easy and an entertaining style, a keen wit 
and a sense of humor. Especially diverting are the follies and foibles of the 
great, which she does not hesitate to hold up to ridicule, thereby providing us 
with some of the soundest characterizations of historical personages. Her de- 
lineations of the Tsar Alexander III as ‘‘a colossus with a body of bronze and 
a head of wood’’;'® of William II as the ‘“‘Reise Kaiser,’ for whom the line 
in the national anthem, “Heil dir im Siegerkranz” should be changed to 
**Heil dir im Sonderzug” ;"” and of Theodore Roosevelt as one “‘who has gotten 
upon the nerves of everyone during his world journey, whose lack of tact has 
become proverbial and who ought to go home,’ are among the many true 


portraits she paints. 
Mary E. Townsenp 
Columbia University 





Out of my past. The memoirs of Count Kokovtsov. Edited by H. H. Fisuer. 
Translated by Laura Matveev. (‘Hoover War Library publications,” 
No. 6.) Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford University Press, 1935. Pp. 
615. $5.50. 

These memoirs cover the important ten years in the career of Count Ko- 
kovtsov from his first appointment as Russian minister of finance in February, 
1904, to his dismissal as chairman of the council of ministers in January, 1914. 
Although the events out of this past are often dismissed with general details, 
the character of the bureaucratic administration of the bygone régime is 
richly described. The last section of the book briefly traces Kokovtsov’s life 
during the war and his escape from the Bolsheviks. A few chapters contain 
remarks on specific subjects, in defense of his acts, and in squaring accounts 
with erstwhile opponents. 

In time there will be books aplenty critical of the breakdown of the tsarist 
system, but few in proportion attempting to testify in its behalf. Indeed, 
these are the memoirs of a bureaucrat, of a servant of the monarchy well above 
the average level of ability and honesty, who sincerely believed in the “‘estab- 
lished bureaucratic customs.” Kokovtsov shared officialdom’s distrust of any 
broad appeal for popular support of the government, while the “‘unchained 
passions” of the people’s representatives in the duma plagued his ministerial 
service to the end. He knew that success could come solely from harmonious 
relations within the bureaucratic world, combined with the favor of the tsar. 
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Yet his memoirs are full, with a bureaucrat’s exact remembrance of non- 
essential detail, of the mistakes of incompetent officials, the interference of 
court favorites, the secretiveness and intrigues of rival ministers who should 
have been co-operating colleagues, and the willowy support of the sovereign. 
He complained of these defects in the system but never suggested any serious 
need of reforms. The Count’s memoirs increase the wonder that the bureau- 
cratic government lasted as long as it did. 

As an official, Kokovtsov was an eager servant of his master, able but not 
original. His sense of morality was so highly developed that it would have 
pleased Calvin; but other ministers found him difficult to work with when he 
stubbornly, and justly, opposed their pet notions. The rank opportunism of 
Count Witte shocked Kokovtsov; and the former’s alternate raging and re- 
lenting alienated the latter, who did neither. Among his more prominent col- 
laborators he had few close friends. 

Kokovtsov was best known for his accomplishments as minister of finance. 
As such he belonged to the “‘horse-and-buggy” era, when the strict mainte- 
nance of the gold standard, a sound currency, a balanced budget, and cur- 
tailed departmental expenditures, with practically no new taxation, were the 
requirements for meeting the successive stages of war, revolution, and re- 
covery. He concluded most of the loans of this period placed abroad for new 
capital or to convert previous loans on terms fully as good as the Russian in- 
ternal situation warranted. With the return of prosperity to Russia after 1908, 
the economic development of the country shed its luster on his work, which 
he recounts with pride in a special chapter (xxxvii). Kokovtsov best evaluated 
the major achievements of his career: “‘I endeavored merely to preserve and 
develop what had been handed down to me by my predecessors” (p. 457). 

Nicholas II deigned to appoint Kokovtsov chairman of the council of 
ministers after the murder of Stolypin in September, 1911. The year was 
hardly turned before Kokovtsov’s “‘honeymoon” in his additional office 
passed, although he hung on through two years, bedevilled on all sides. Never 
a believer in the worth of the duma, he nonetheless tried to gain its co-opera- 
tion. The fourth duma did not have as compact a bloc favorable to the gov- 
ernment as had existed in the third, nor did Kokovtsov have any gifts to 
conciliate a supporting group of parties. His famous remark: ‘““Thank God, 
we have no parliament as yet,” did not endear him to the people’s representa- 
tives; and his present excuses hardly improve the matter (p. 205). He treated 
the duma with legal correctness, but that was too aloof. An unsympathetic 
press printed derogatory articles. The empress turned completely against him 
because he would not and could not stop the exposures of Rasputin both in 
the duma speeches and the papers. Some ministers in the council intrigued 
against him, acted without his knowledge or agreement, and sought the tsar’s 
approval of their ideas in advance. Sukhomlinov especially annoyed him, but 
the minister of war always stood nearer to the tsar than did the chairman. 
Kokovtsov could not gain the harmonious solidarity of the ministers, which 
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the law did not require. He could not demand their resignations; only the 
tsar could dismiss a minister. Where Witte had browbeaten and Stolypin had 
talked back to the sovereign, Kokovtsov spared him everything possible, and 
lost favor just the same. Occasionally he hinted that the emperor might wish 
to replace him; but he never insisted that he be released, because he enjoyed 
serving in the system and his master. ‘‘I shall not retire; let them ‘retire’ me” 
(p. 414). They did: and at last he received his dismissal from the tsar by 
letter, “for it is easier to select the right words [and what a botch Nicholas 
made of it] when putting them on paper than during an unsettling conversa- 
tion” (p. 418). This act was not a tragedy, because Kokovtsov asked for and 
received ‘‘an adequate pension’; and during the war his respectable ability 
was again summoned to important tasks. 

A final word should be given to the admirable notes by the editor of this 
volume. Oftentimes here are found the details of an event of which the author 
gives the atmosphere. A small host of bureaucrats and public persons are 
identified; but, to find one fault, the Benckendorff considered to be the court 
chamberlain (pp. 62, n. 4; 554, n. 4) is surely the Russian ambassador at 
London. 


Rocers P. CuurcuHILu 
University of Chicago 





Egypt since Cromer. By Lorp Lioyp. 2 vols. New York: Macmillan Co., 

1933. Pp. 418+390. $7.50, $5.50. 

Few records in British imperial history and diplomacy during the nine- 
teenth century are more baffling than those of the British occupation of 
Egypt. Anyone who has worked in the correspondence following the occupa- 
tion will know how incredibly full it is of deception, evasiveness, and obfusca- 
tion. That there should be confusion in British thought and action was natu- 
ral enough. The occupation was undertaken hesitatingly, by instinct rather 
than by deliberate design. In spite of the Anglo-French accord of 1904, the 
British position in Egypt remained ambiguous and technically illegal. It was 
really only after the establishment of the protectorate in 1914, after over 
thirty years of occupation, that an end was made to the anomaly whereby 
Egypt, a vassal of Turkey, was in fact ruled by Great Britain. 

It is no matter for surprise that the official correspondence, with its tissue 
of inconsistent assertions and illogical declarations, should often obscure, 
rather than clarify, the realities of Egyptian history. British policy itself con- 
tinuously tripped over promises that were not kept, and was pursued by 
charges of ill faith and oppressiveness. The oft-repeated promise of early 
evacuation and the consequent belief in the impermanence of the British posi- 
tion came to be Great Britain’s worst enemy in Egyptian matters. It was the 
especial contribution of Lord Cromer, as Lord Lloyd points out in the intro- 
duction to his work, that he swept aside evasions and faced the actual facts. 
‘**To him it soon became clear that the policies of reform and evacuation were 
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absolutely irreconcilable. From reform we could not withdraw, and it was 
going to be a long and uncertain business.’’ That reform and good govern- 
ment (apart from military and strategic considerations, which the author 
takes for granted) were the true and principal justification of the continued 
British presence in Egypt is the leitmotif of these volumes. Lord Lloyd makes 
no secret of his convictions. That he states them frankly, with the aid of 
an excellent style and a rich mind, makes his account provocative and fasci- 
nating reading. Before he assumed office as high commissioner in 1925, he 
made it clear to both the British government and the then leader of the op- 
position, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, that he would go to Egypt on the condi- 
tion that he be spared the vacillations and indecisions in which British policy 
in Egypt had been floundering since the war. He quotes with approval, there- 
fore, the parting advice which he received from Mr. MacDonald: “Be as 
liberal as you may, but be firm, eternally firm.” 

Lord Lloyd draws a distinction, on the whole sharply, between the form of 
government and the proper end of government in Egypt. Good government 
in Egypt could only be good, no matter what its form, if it secured financial 
integrity, maintained law and order, administered impartial justice, resisted 
the encroachment of the desert, built indispensable public works, and im- 
proved the lot of the fellaheen. The whole secret of Cromer’s success had been 
that he could thrust aside or ignore the problem of concessions to nationalist 
feeling and democratic sentiment, and devote himself to these reforms and 
improvements. The cardinal error of British policy since the war, in the au- 
thor’s judgment, was that it unlearned the lesson taught by Cromer. It per- 
mitted the gusts of nationalist feeling and democratic sentiment to sweep it 
from the true path of administration into the.dangerous byways of constitu- 
tional experiment. The famous declaration of 1922 substituted for the old 
promise of evacuation a new promise, more subtly disturbing, of self-deter- 
mination, thereby subordinating the enduring claims of good government ‘to 
the illusory claims of political theory, and once again plunging British policy 
into the distractions and uncertainties from which Cromer had extricated it. 

It is obvious that both Asquithian Liberalism and Lord Lugard’s principles 
of colonial government are suspect to Lord Lloyd. It is not simply that he 
would fain see the dependent empire, including Egypt and probably India as 
well, more rightly and tightly ruled. He is also distrustful of all liberal insti- 
tutions, whether in the form of indirect rule for Nigerians or self-determina- 
tion for Egyptians and Indians. That democracy is itself deathly sick is in his 
mind an additional reason for not thrusting its dubious gifts upon peoples 
with traditions of their own, mellowed by age and possessed of their own natu- 
ral vitality. The reader of these volumes, especially if he has also followed 
Lord Lloyd’s other pronouncements made from time to time in the house of 
lords, will want to know how he stands on those other and vaster issues that 


involve the very existence of democratic institutions in western civilization. 
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Even the most casual reader can hardly fail to observe that there lurk in these 
volumes many of the most familiar arguments used by the enemies of liberal 
government. This work has, in consequence, a definite bearing upon problems 
that lie outside Egypt. 

Yet the fact remained that neither Egyptian opinion nor British opinion 
wished to undo the declaration of 1922. To return to the days of Cromer, 
even in the interests of good government, was forever impossible. British 
policy after 1922 necessarily became involved in the effort to find a modus 
vivendi whereby Egypt would receive the fullest constitutional concessions 
consistent with British interests in the Suez Canal and the Sudan. Six at- 
tempts failed. Mussolini brought success to the seventh. The Anglo-Egyptian 
treaty of alliance, signed in August of this year, gave the final death blow to 
Cromer’s system in Egypt. The treaty admits the sovereign independence of 
Egypt, and promises to support her entry into the League of Nations, while 
fully safeguarding British imperial and strategic interests. Because the re- 
sponsibility for government is placed on Egyptian shoulders, it may be said 
that the occupation is ended and Gladstone’s promise at long last kept. 

History written by a great administrator, drawing upon materials and 
events, many of them shaped and directed by himself, must have its own 
angle of vision. It is an angle to which the student of contemporary history 
can easily find objections. Yet these two volumes contain in full and attrac- 
tive measure what is perhaps the most important contribution which memoirs 
and histories written by the actors themselves can make. It is the demonstra- 
tion that in the historian’s understanding of the processes of government he 
‘annot afford to neglect the dust and heat of conflict, the jostling of unfriendly 
shoulders, the ardors of personal conviction, and the weaknesses that men 
have. No age is richer than ours in accounts given by the leading figures in 
the tremendous happenings of this generation. Each account, whatever its 
faults and however gross they may be—the suppressions of Poincaré, the 
vilifications of Lloyd George, the obliquities of Trotsky—is nevertheless an 
intimate passage through a maze in which the historian will wander yet awhile 
till in the fulness of time and patience he finds the key. 

C. W. pe Kiewirer 
State University of Iowa 


Erinnerungen und Dokumente. By Josrr Pitsupskt. Edited by Masor Wac- 
LAW Lipinski of the Military-Historical Bureau in Warsaw and ConsuL 
GENERAL J. P. Kaczkowsk1. Translated by JEAN PauL D’ARDESCHAH. 
Vol. I, Meine ersten Kdmpfe; Vol. I, Das Jahr 1920. Essen: Essener Ver- 
lagsanstalt, 1935. Pp. 294+322. Rm. 8.50 each. 

Josef Pilsudski, radical revolutionary and conspirator, patriot and states- 
man, soldier and leader of men, father and creator of resurrected Poland, its 
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first marshal and dictator, was one of the few men of history to attain legend- 
ary stature during lifetime. The romance of his life and struggles for Polish 
freedom reads like fiction; tense, interesting, mystifying, at times difficult to 
understand except in the light of the history of Poland and the Polish people. 
Indeed, the misfortunes and sufferings, the hopes and aspirations, of that 
gallant nation supply the only key to a generous understanding and apprecia- 
tion of the life and work of this truly great man. 

The son of a wealthy landowner of ancient nobility which traces its origins 
to the early rulers of Lithuania, Marshal Pilsudski was born in 1867, four 
years after the abortive rebellion of the Poles against Russian tyranny. As a 
boy he witnessed the cruel acts of reprisal enforced by Russian bureaucrats 
against his people. These early experiences engendered in him a profound 
hatred of the tsarist régime, and matured him into a determined, irreconcilable 
revolutionary. After a checkered career, which included ten years of exile in 
Siberia and internment in the fortress-prison of Warsaw, Pilsudski settled in 
Austrian Poland, where he assiduously devoted himself to the organization of 
rifle clubs which, with the sympathetic support of the Austrian government, 
became training cadres for officers and non-commissioned officers of the mili- 
tary forces destined to fight for Poland’s freedom. The magnitude of this 
enterprise, and its effectiveness in bringing into being the Polish Legion at the 
very outbreak of the Great War, bear testimony to his organizing genius. 

The first volume of the memoirs records the harrowing experiences of Pil- 
sudski’s poorly armed and equipped battalions, their daring exploits, bound- 
less courage, and devotion to the cause of Polish freedom in the face of most 
trying difficulties and seemingly unsurmountable obstacles. The chapters of 
the volume, “‘Nowy-Korezyn—Opatowice,” “‘Ulima-Mala,”’ and “‘Limanowa- 
Marinkowice”’ are milestones in Pilsudski’s remarkable career. Although from 
the perspective of the major operations of the eastern front, in 1914, these 
actions were but insignificant episodes, yet they played a decisive part in the 
rebirth of Poland. The true significance of these tensely interesting chapters 
rests, however, upon the fact that they reveal Pilsudski’s sterling human 
qualities, his keen sense of humor, his democratic simplicity and unassuming 
modesty. Far from any show of superior military intuition and tactical in- 
fallibility, Pilsudski frankly discusses the perplexities and the heart-rending 
difficulties that beset him time and again in estimating the kaleidoscopic situ- 
ations; his mental and spiritual anguish in trying to arrive at momentous de- 
cisions in the face of uncertainty and doubt, when the least error of judgment 
would have to be paid with the lives and blood of his soldiers. This solicitous 
devotion explains the reverent esteem and affection of the members of the 
Polish Legion for their “‘citizen-commander.”’ 

The operations at Ulima-Mala are unique in military annals and bear testi- 


mony to Pilsudski’s eminent ability as a military leader. The Austro-Hungari- 
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an army retreated in such precipitate haste before the Russian steam roller, 
in 1914, that it lost complete touch with the pursuing enemy. In fact, it 
seemed to Pilsudski, that his legion ere long would be called upon to defend 
Bohemia instead of Poland. He could not bear the thought of leaving Polish 
soil, and decided to conduct the retreat of his troops independently in an effort 
to reach the fortress of Cracow, Poland’s ancient capital, so that if death were 
inevitable, they might at least make the supreme sacrifice on their native 
heath. While working on the details of his plan, Pilsudski received orders to 
make a reconnaissance in force to locate the Russian lines. This mission gave 
Pilsudski the very opportunity he sought, though it necessitated leaving be- 
hind part of his command. With three battalions and his cavalry Pilsudski 
left the Austrian lines and marched his command right through No Man’s 
Land, passing the front of four Austrian corps frequently, in fact, between the 
outposts and main bodies of the pursuing Russian armies. Time and again 
Pilsudski’s command found itself completely surrounded and seemed doomed 
to destruction. Courage, perseverance, and adroit leadership enabled these 
hardy troops to reach their objective without the loss of a man. They marched 
at night, fought several skirmishes, and captured a number of prisoners and 
horses; yet with characteristic modesty Pilsudski attributed his success to 
exceptional luck and the inefficiency of the enemy. 

Volume II discusses the campaign of 1920 of Poland’s war with Soviet 
Russia. It is a critical, polemical essay which analyzes the account of these 
operations presented by M. Tuchachevsky, commander of one of the Soviet 
armies at that time and now generalissimo of the Red Army. Pilsudski re- 
futes numerous details and allegations of his adversary’s version, which he 
brands a product of publicity and propaganda; yet with characteristic gener- 
osity and chivalry he incorporated a complete translation of Tuchachevsky’s 
account in this volume, placing before the reader both versions, to enable him 
to arrive at his own conclusion. 

The vivid narrative and facile style prove that Pilsudski’s mastery of the 
pen equaled that of the sword. His memoirs are decidedly interesting reading, 
and at the same time constitute an important contribution to the original 
sources of the political and military history of the restitution of ancient Po- 
land. General Hermann Goring, chief of the German air corps, wrote the in- 
troduction to the first volume of the German translation; while that to Vol- 
ume II is by General von Blomberg, German chief of staff. 


ALEXANDER L. P. Jonnson, Lieutenant-Colonel, U.S.A. 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
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The drama of Upper Silesia. A regional study. By Wut1aAM Joun Ross, Uni- 
versity of London, formerly of the department of sociology, Dartmouth 
College. Brattleboro, Vt.: Stephen Daye, 1935. Pp. 349. $3.50. 


Mr. Rose writes: 

For different reasons Upper Silesia has long suffered from neglect so far as the atten- 
tion of the outside world goes. As a rule historians have been interested in what goes on 
at the centres of political or cultural units rather than in what happens on their periph- 
ery. The Upper Oderland has counted in the German world more as an appendage, 
a troublesome though most valuable one, than as an integral part of the body politic. 


But, although it is a very small corner of Europe and of the world, Upper 
Silesia is a most important corner. Originally an isolated peasant land, belong- 
ing at different times to Polish, Bohemian, Hungarian, and Habsburg over- 
lords, it passed in 1742 into the hands of Frederick the Great. The Prussians 
introduced their administrative system, developed the natural resources of the 
country, and attempted to assimilate the inhabitants into the Prussian body 
politic. With the coming of the steam railway in the 1840's the production of 
coal, zinc, and iron products was greatly increased, and Upper Silesia became 
one of the most important industrial centers in Europe. 

In 1872 Bismarck interested himself in the Upper Silesian arena. He sought 
to restrict the activities of the Roman Catholic clergy and forbade the use of 
the Polish language in the common schools. This Kulturkampf was a further 
step in the struggle between Pole and Prussian, Catholic and Protestant. 
Other factors which have made Upper Silesia a land of unrest were absentee 
capital and the introduction of numbers of engineers and foremen who had 
little or no understanding of the mentality of the native workmen. 

After the Great War the problem of Upper Silesia entered on a new phase. 
In 1921 a plebiscite was held; and in June, 1922, the new frontier was de- 
limited, which gave the rich part of Upper Silesia to the new republic of 
Poland. 

Because of this division, of the drawing of a frontier through the middle of a living 
and pulsating organism (probably the most difficult frontier to readjust and operate 
on the whole continent and certainly one that satisfied neither party), the League of 
Nations set up an elaborate and entirely unique machinery to assist both parties over a 
transition period of fifteen years. 

That in brief is the drama of Upper Silesia. Mr. Rose’s book is an elaboration 
of this précis. 

Mr. Rose is admirably qualified to act as guide to the student of the com- 
plex problems of Upper Silesia. During the war years he was a civilian prison- 
er of the Austrian authorities. He has a thorough knowledge of German and 
‘“‘a working knowledge of Polish.”” When the war was over and the Silesian 
boundary issue became one of the utmost gravity, Mr. Rose devoted himself 
to social work in Poland. He remained in Europe until 1927—fifteen years in 
all, of which six were spent among Germans and nine among Poles. 
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The book is not one to be merely dipped into. It is a close study of the 
Silesian problem from various angles. It discusses social, political, and eco- 
nomic issues; the rights of minorities; and the spiritual and intellectual needs 
of the people. Perhaps the book is almost too full of detail; one is apt to lose 
sight of the wood for the trees. But it embodies the results of long and patient 
research; it presents by far the most comprehensive picture of the province 
that we have, and is a most penetrating analysis of the various causes of fric- 
tion between Germans and Poles. Mr. Rose lays great stress on the German- 
Polish pact of January, 1934, “‘whose emphasis on the idea of neighbourliness 
points at last to a will on the part of those in authority, to aid in all possible 
ways what has long been looked upon as a relationship of natural enmity.” 
The application of this principle would be the solution not only of the Upper 
Silesian question but of most of the grave international problems of the hour. 

James A. Roy 
Queen's University 
Kingston, Canada 
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Progress and power. Three lectures delivered at Stanford University on the Raymond Fred 

West Memorial Foundation, April 1935. By Car. L. Becker, John Stambaugh pro- 

fessor of history, Cornell University. Stanford University, Calif.: Stanford Univer- 

sity Press, 1936. Pp. 102. $1.50. 

Prefacing these lectures with Francis Bacon’s faith that “human knowledge and 
human power meet in one,”’ Professor Becker presents in very bold outline and with his 
characteristic felicity, stylistic and imaginative, a sort of philosophy of history. He does 
it, however, with a minimum of philosophizing. The philosophy is all in the setting: 
he and he alone, I suppose, needs no supposition who has an adequate supply of pre- 
suppositions. Ideas of progress all depend upon the point of view. To dominate the 
view with a background of some golden age transforms all progress into retrogress; to 
dominate the view with a foreground of perfection stalls the cart of progress at the 
bottom of a perfect hill; to lose one’s self amidstream is to lose all criteria in the swirling 
torrent of relativity. Becker achieves catharsis for his own preferences by avowing 
them, but avowing them irrelevant to the historical enterprise. Taking his passionless 
place with the Olympians, far enough away to lose details but not far enough away to 
lose the field, he surveys man’s course on a time-scale of more than a half-million years, 
charting the course of his developing knowledge and his expanding activities. Waiving 
causal, as well as value, inferences, Becker seeks and finds ‘‘a correlation between the 
extension of man’s activities and the expansion of his intelligence, on the one hand, 
and the implements of power at his disposal, on the other.”” Matter-of-fact knowledge 
has slowly but surely given birth to instruments of precision and to a teeming progeny 
of power. 

If the time scale ended today, however, the whole story of man’s achievement 
would, with reference to progress, seem but to illustrate the poverty of power. Becker 
projects the scale far enough into the future plausibly to provide a probable cure (the 
words are mine, the caution Becker’s) for the present discrepancy between adequate 
means of optimum production and the available means to some hope-projected reign 
of plenty. “The fundamental reason for this discrepancy is clear,”’ he says: “‘it is that 
the forces of Nature have been discovered and applied by a few exceptional individuals, 
whereas every effort to ameliorate human relations has been frustrated by the fact that 
society cannot be transformed without the compliance of the untutored masses.”” With 
time, more and more time, however, Becker lays hope that the power which has 
mastered nature may be mastered by man to his own general advantage. So far, man’s 
greatest progress is his idea of progress and the structure of history which man has 
thus raised in the realm of his fecund imagination. If this realm be projected beyond 
Olympus to a vista with the philosophers truly sub specie aeternitatis—as Becker is 
strongly inclined to do but refrains from doing—all value he sees is lost in infinite per- 
spective, and specious progress passes with its cloudlike base of puerile power into the 


valueless limbo of nescience. 
T. V. Smit 


Bridleways through history. By Lavy Aps.ey, with drawings by Lione, Epwarps. Lon- 
don: Hutchinson, 1936. 16s. 
A history of horsemanship. 

L’evoluzione dell’arte della guerra. By Ettore Bastico. Vol. I, La guerra nel passato; 
Vol. II, La guerra nel secolo XX; Vol. Il, La guerra nel futuro. Florence: Casa edi- 


trice militare italiana, 1936. 
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A history of political philosophy from Plato to Burke. By Tuomas I. Coox. New York: 
Prentice-Hall, 1936. Pp. 686. $4.00. 

World history. The growth of western civilization. By R. FLentey and W. N. Weecu. 
New York: Dutton, 1936. Pp. 657. $3.50. 

The story of prophecy in the life of mankind from early times to the present day. By Henry 
James Forman. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1936. $3.00. 

A survey of European civilization. Part 1, To 1660. By Wauuace K. Frerauson. Part 2, 
Since 1660. By Grorrrey Brunn. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1936. Pp. 1152. 
$4.50. 

In this work the authors have presented a comprehensive view of the growth and 
development of European civilization from the Roman Empire to the present. The 
survey, designed as a text for college students, is divided into two parts: the first, 
written by Mr. Ferguson, covering the material prior to 1660; and the second, prepared 
by Mr. Brunn, extending the treatment down to the present day. Although the book 
is constructed on the traditional framework of ancient, medieval, and modern periods, 
the authors warn the readers against attaching undue significance to the implications 
involved in the use of such terms. In its organization and thought the book is clear and 
well arranged, although not conspicuous, perhaps, for originality. Especially valuable 
to the young student are the summaries which precede each section, and the local color 
and flavor of the age which the authors have frequently injected. Facts and interpreta- 
tion are well correlated; and the writers have achieved a nice balance in their presenta- 
tion of political, social, economic, and cultural phenomena. The vocabulary is intelli- 
gible to freshmen; and the style is sound, although marred occasionally by such 
infelicities as the excessive use of consecutive sentences beginning with “the.”” The book 
is attractively illustrated and contains satisfactory maps and bibliographies for each 
chapter. 

There are a few weaknesses, however, in the opinion of the reviewer. The failure to 
include an introductory treatment of the civilizations of the ancient Near East deprives 
the book of a logical foundation for an exposition of western civilization. Furthermore, 
eastern Europe has not received sufficient attention. Such phases of the history of 
eastern Europe as the Byzantine Empire after 700, medieval Slavdom, the Straits 
question, post-war developments in Turkey, Hungary, and the Balkans, are dealt with 
perfunctorily or not at all. Stricter adherence to chronology, also, would have strength- 
ened the work. For example, the Spanish revolution of 1931 is included in a chapter 
entitled “The lesser states of Europe in the nineteenth century.” There is no treatment 
of domestic conditions in Austria-Hungary or Italy for the period 1871-1914, nor are 
the post-war histories of several of the European powers brought down to date. Finally, 
throughout the book, the authors display a disregard of the scientific meaning of the 
term ‘‘race,”’ using such expressions as ‘‘Gothic race,” “English race,” “Semitic race,”’ 
“Jews and other minority races,” and “Norman blood.’’ Despite these defects, the 
text is a good one and should be of practical value for both student and teacher. 

Freperick E. GRAHAM 


The opening-up of the world. By J. F. Horrasin. (“The world today.) London: 
Methuen, 1936. Pp. 126. 3s. 6d. 
A survey of economic development of the world during the last thousand years. 

Idols and invalids. By JAMes KemsBue. New York: Doubleday, Doran, 1936. 
Historical personalities studied from the medical viewpoint. 

The devil a monk would be. A survey of sex and celibacy in religion. By T. Ciirron Lone- 
wortH. London: Herbert Joseph, 1936. Pp. 143. 21s. 

Christian worship. Studies in its history and meaning. By members of Mansfield College. 
Edited by NATHANIEL Mickie. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

Histoire des doctrines politiques. By G. Mosca. (‘Collection politique et économique.” ) 
Paris: Payot, 1936. Pp. 336. Fr. 20. 
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Truants. The story of some who deserted medicine yet triumphed. By Lornp Moyntnan. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1936. Pp. 109. 3s. 6d. 
From Copernicus to W. G. Grace, the famous cricketer. 

Wrestlers with Christ. By Kart Putecer. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. Pp. 304. 
$2.50. 
Essays on Chesterton, Péguy, Léon Bloy, Solovyev, Dostoyevsky, Berdyaev, and 

André Gide. 

Histoire de l'espionnage. By Oscar Ray. Paris: Nouvelle revue francaise, 1936. Pp. 
270. Fr. 20. 

A history of free thought. Ancient and modern to the French Revolution. By J. M. Ropert- 
sON. 4th ed., revised and expanded. 2 vols. London: Watts, 1936. 42s. 

Europe and Europeans. A study in historical psychology and international politics. By 
Count Caro Srorza. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill, 1936. Pp. 326. $2.75. 

Historic costuming. By Nevit Truman. With a foreword by C. B. Cocnran. London: 
Pitman, 1936. 10s. 6d. 
The book deals with costuming from the time of the Greeks to 1910. 


Antisemiticism. Historically and critically examined. By Huco VALENTIN. Translated 
from the Swedish by A. G. Cuater. London: Gollancz, 1936. Pp. 324. 10s. 6d. 


EARLY MODERN HISTORY 
The Renaissance. By F. Funck-Brentano. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 320. 
$2.50. 

This is a very disappointing book from the pen of M. Funck-Brentano. One might 
well have expected better things. There is here, indeed, no more than a popular account 
of the age of the Renaissance, presented in a series of vaguely connected essays. For 
the most part these are composed of biographical sketches, interspersed here and there 
with generalizations of a rather sweeping character. 

The famous men of the Renaissance provided material well suited to the author’s 
lively style. His sketches of them are colorful and will undoubtedly interest the lay 
reader; but their historical value is vitiated by a capricious bias in many cases, by un- 
critical acceptance of contemporary gossip, and by innumerable small but irritating 
errors of date or fact. Many of these last are obviously the results of careless proof- 
reading, but others must be credited to the author himself; as the anachronistic reference 
to More at the time of Erasmus’s first visit to England (1499) as “‘Sir Thomas More, 
Chancellor of Henry VIII... . then at the highest point of his career” (p. 91). Again, 
the description of Hutten as ““Luther’s lieutenant” in 1515 is not the only thing that is 
wrong with the following sentence. “In 1515 Ulrich von Hutten, Luther's lieutenant 
published his virulent pamphlet against the Roman Church, The Letters of Obscure Men 
—and published it with papal privilege” (p. 247). 

Errors in biographical fact, or even interpretation, might, however, be overlooked 
if they were the only blemishes on an otherwise thoughtful and well-organized work. 
But M. Funck-Brentano is scarcely more fortunate in his generalizations. To trace 
the rise of “‘what is known as capitalism in banking and commerce”’ entirely to the 
influx of gold from the Americas (chapt. iii) is surely an inadequate explanation of that 
phenomenon, nor is the point greatly clarified by the author’s citing as illustrations of 
this new kind of banking such fifteenth-century houses as the Medici. Again, to de- 
scribe the Medici as “the leaders of the popular party—also known as the ‘Guelfs’ or 
*Popolosi’—in its century long struggle against the ‘Ghibellines’ or ‘Grandi’ ”’ (p. 41) 
is to present a very distorted picture of Florentine politics; while the statement that 
“Italy owed to Cosimo not only the revival of Greek studies, but also the first flights 
of its native Tuscan dialect” (p. 49) is enough to give any sober historian considerable 
pause. On the whole, M. Funck-Brentano is happier when dealing with the history of 
France during these years, though even there occasional puzzling comments meet the 
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reader, as the following: “After the death of Philip the Fair, Pope Boniface VIII, in 

memory of the feud which had raged between them, solemnly conferred on him the 

title of Philip the Catholic” (p. 256). 

Wa.uace K. Fercuson 

Storia universale. By Corrapo BarBAGALLO. Vol. IV, Part I, L’eta della rinascenza e 
della riforma, 1454-1556. Turin: Unione Tipografico-Editrice Torinese, 1936. Pp. 
674. L. 100. 

Erasme, 1466-1536. By L. Gautrer-VieNa. Paris: Payot, 1936. Pp. 288. Fr. 20. 

The sixteenth century. By Str CHarLes Oman. London: Methuen, 1936. Pp. 254. 10s. 
6d. 

The reign of Charles V, 1516-1558. By W. L. McEtwer. London: Macmillan, 1936. 
Pp. 253. 8s. 6d. 

Characters of the Reformation. By HutarrE Betioc. New York: Sheed & Ward, 1936. 
Pp. 320. $3.50. 

Etudes historiques sur la Réformation au 16 siecle en Allemagne, en Suisse et en France. 
By Henri GAGNeBIN. Lausanne: La Concorde, 1936. Pp. 205. Fr. 3.50. 

Calvin, homme @ église. Textes du réformateur et documents du XVI® siécle. Paris: Edi- 
tion Je Sers, 1936. Pp. 330. Fr. 30. 

Calvin. By EMMANUEL STICKELBERGER. Paris: Berger-Levrault, 1936. Pp. 240. Fr. 
15. 

Castellio gegen Calvin oder ein Gewissen gegen die Gewalt. By Steran Zweic. Vienna: 
Reichner, 1936. Pp. 336. 

Ignatius Loyola. A general in the church militant. By Ropert Harvey. Milwaukee: 
Bruce, 1936. Pp. 265. $2.25. 

L’hégémonie européenne: période italo-espagnole. By HERMANN VANDER LINDEN. Paris: 
Boccard, 1936. Pp. 471. 

Le opere di Giuglio Cesare Vanini e le loro fonti. Edited by Lura1 Corvaauia. Vol. I, 
Amphitheatrum aeternae providentiae; Vol. 11, De admirandis naturae arcanis. Rome: 
Societa Anonima Editrice Dante Alighieri, 1934. Pp. 202+372. L. 20 and 30. 


Of the biography of Julius Caesar Vanini (1585-1619) only enough is known to serve 
as material for conjectures and disputes of scholars. Of the long bibliography of original 
works and commentaries on Aristotle which he attributes to himself, sometimes with the 
confirmation of contemporary testimony, almost nothing has come to us; and in the 
surviving works scholars and philosophers have found so little consistency, not to say 
unity, that they have sometimes inclined to the hypothesis that the author was insane. 
Signor Corvaglia has republished the Amphitheatrum aeternae providentiae (first pub- 
lished in 1615) and the De admirandis naturae reginae deaeque mortalium arcanis (first 
published in 1616) in a form to support his contention that they form one “gigantic 
plagiarism.”’ The first work is concerned with the demonstration of the existence of God 
and the consideration of his nature in fifty “‘exercises,’’ directed primarily against the 
atheists of Vanini’s time but incidentally against the Epicureans, the Peripatetics, the 
Stoies, the Averroists, the Scholastics, and an assortment of contemporary Renais- 
sance philosophers. The second is a long dialogue in four books between Julius Caesar 
and Alexander, a peripatetic philosopher who conveniently expounds or defends the 
vast variety of doctrines which Vanini undertakes to refute. During the long day of 
the dialogue they wander through a series of physical problems which Vanini’s con- 
temporaries treated: the nature of the heavens and the heavenly bodies, of fire, 
comets, rainbows, air and water, the cause of the floods of the Nile and the saltiness of 
the sea, the motion of waters, the origin of gems, the nature of the magnet, the genera- 
tion and nutriment of fishes, birds and bees, the five senses, oracles, sybils, the resurrec- 
tion of the dead and dreams—sixty questions in all. Signor Corvaglia has published 
the texts of these two works in one column and has arranged in a second column selec- 
tions from the works of Cardanus, Fernel, Fracastorius, Lemnius, Pomponatius, 
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Scaliger, and other writers on which Vanini’s text seems to depend. He has been so 
successful in finding the arguments and even the casual phrases of Vanini in the works 
of other writers, usually expressed in almost precisely the same words, that the right- 
hand column is seldom blank. It is difficult to judge the significance of the evidence 
which is so graphically presented: the sources are frequently controversial writings, 
opposed, one to the other, affording thus easy explanation of many of the contradic- 
tions of the text; on the other hand, they are frequently citations of Aristotle or argu- 
ments which were the common possession of writers of the time, or phrases that were 
part of the rhetorical apparatus of the Renaissance dialogue or even citations which are 
explicitly designated in the text. Although the evidence is weighty, in varying degrees 
most of the philosophers of the Renaissance could be subjected to similar treatment. 
Signor Corvaglio promises a third volume of synthesis in which he will appraise the 
results of his study of sources. He has already made a very important contribution to 
the study of Renaissance philosophy: his two volumes contain the first edition of Vanini 
in the original Latin since the seventeenth century as well as a highly detailed indica- 
tion of some of the interrelations of the involved philosophical discussions of the 


Renaissance. 
Ricuarp McKEon 


Le guerre per la Valtellina nel secolo XVII. By Utrico MarTINELLI. Varese: Istituto 
Editoriale Cisalpino, 1935. Pp. 436. L. 25. 

Bacone e Machiavelli. By NapoLeone Orsin1. Genoa: Orfini, 1936. L. 15. 

The jurisprudence of Holland. By Hugo Grortus. Translated with brief notes and a 
commentary by R. W. Ler. Vol. II, Commentary. New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1936. Pp. xlviii+375. $10.00. 

This is a commentary on Professor Lee’s translation, published in 1926, of Grotius’ 
Inleiding, which appeared in 1631. 

List of men-of-war 1650-1700. Part III, Swedish ships. By Hs. Borseson. Danish- 
Norwegian ships. By P. Hoicx. German ships. By W. WocEt and H. SzyMAnskI. 
(“Occasional publications of the Society for Nautical Research,” No. 5.) Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1936. 2s. 6d. 

European treaties bearing on the history of the United States and its dependencies. Edited 
by Frances GarpineR Davenport. Vol. III, 1698-1715. Washington: Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, 1934. Pp. 269. 

The first two volumes of the Treaties presented a total of eighty-four European 
diplomatic documents bearing on the early history of English America from the era of 
discovery to the Treaty of Ryswick, 1697. The third and final volume carries forward 
the work, in twenty-three documents, through the momentous issues of the Anglo- 
French conflict, 1698-1715. 

The present volume reveals the same fine scholarly competence which characterizes 
its predecessors. There is complete accuracy of text and translation. Each of seventeen 
documents has its useful bibliography, giving the manuscript sources of the text, 
printed editions and translations, and sources of information. Each has its own masterly 
introductory essay explaining the many factors and forces operating to weave the 
complicated pattern of diplomacy during these troubled years. Indeed, these several 
introductory studies, comprising nearly a third of the volume, are of real distinction. 
Death ended the work of Miss Davenport before she could complete the bibliographical 
apparatus and the essays for the last six documents. 

These documents bring within the purview of diplomatic negotiations not only 
England and the Netherlands, France, and Spain but also Portugal, Scotland, Austria, 
Prussia, and Algeria. One is impressed with the important part colonies, commerce, 
and sea power played in the adjustment of European balances. Students of both Euro- 
pean and American colonial history, as a result of Miss Davenport’s splendid work, will 
need to take into account the diplomatic forces which drew into a tangled network both 
Europe and America. The historical guild has lost in the death of Miss Davenport a 
scholar of the finest type. These volumes stand as a splendid memorial of her dis- 
tinctive scholarship. 


W. T. Roor 
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A history of Europe from 1715 to 1814. By W. F. Reppaway. London: Methuen, 1936. 
Pp. 537. 16s. 

Osterreich, England und das Reich 1719-1732. By Martin Naumann. (“Neue deutsche 
Forschungen,” Vol. LXXXVIII.) Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1936. Pp. 190. 
Rm. 8. 

Maritime neutrality to 1780. The main principles governing neutrality and belligerency in 
maritime warfare to 1780. By Cart J. Kutsrup. Boston: Little, Brown, 1936. Pp. 
330. $3.50. 

EUROPE SINCE 1789 


Das neunzehnte Jahrhundert. Volk gegen Masse im Kampf um die Gestalt Europas. By 


Kriegsgefahr iiber Europa, 1830-1832. Im Urteil der Zeit und 100 Jahre spiter. By 
Gustav Huser. (‘Neuere Geschichte,” Vol. II.) Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1936. Pp. 161. Rm. 5.50. 

From Hegel to Marz. Studies in the intellectual development of Karl Marz. By Stoney 
Hook. London: Gollancz, 1936. Pp. 335. 10s. 6d. 

Karl Marz. The story of his life. By Franz Menrina. Translated by Epwarp Firz- 
GERALD. London: John Lane, 1936. Pp. 608. 15s. 

Who wrote the Mahatma letters? By Harotp Epwarp Hare and Wiiu1am Lortvs Hare. 
London: Williams & Norgate, 1936. Pp. 326. 10s. 6d. 


The authors believe that the letters, supposedly written by Koot Hoomi, were 
actually the work of the Theosophist, Mme Blavatsky. 


Europe since 1914. By F. Ler Brenns. 2d revised edition. New York: Crofts, 1936. 

Pp. 851. $3.75. 

The revision is chiefly concerned with events which have occurred since 1934, but 
the text has been revised throughout the volume in the light of new information or 
new perspective. The plan of organization has also been altered in places. In substance, 
however, the character of the book remains the same. 

Yes and Albert Thomas. By E. J. Poetan. London: Cresset Press, 1936. 10s. 6d. 

The story of the International Labor Office. 


Locarno. A collection of documents (1919-1936). Edited by F. J. Berper. With a pref- 
ace by Joacuim von Rispentrop. London: Hodge, 1936. Pp. 419. 12s. 6d. 


PRE-WAR DIPLOMACY 

L’alliance franco-russe. Les origines du systéme diplomatique d’avant-guerre. By Baron 
Boris Noupe. (‘Institut d’études slaves de |’ Université de Paris.’’) Paris: Leroux, 
1936. Pp. 704. Fr. 50. 

A diplomatic history of the Balkan crisis of 1875-1878: the first year. By Davin Harris, 
(“Hoover War Library publications,” No. 11). Stanford University, Calif.: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1936. Pp. 474. $4.00. 

Christentum und Volkstum bei W. E. Gladstone. Aufgewiesen an seiner Kritik der bri- 
tischen Orient politik zur Zeit des Berliner Kongresses. By Kurt O. Ras. (‘Miinchen- 
er historische Abhandlungen,” Ser. 1, Vol. X.) Munich: Beck: 1936. Pp. 68. Rm. 
2.25. 

In this brief philosophical study tribute is paid to Gladstone for having done more 
to forward the divine doctrine of national self-determination than any Anglo-Saxon 
political thinker of the nineteenth century. A tediously slow transformation of Glad- 
stone’s spiritual character and inner thought was, however, first necessary to prepare 


him for recognition and acceptance of his mission. The youthful Gladstone labored 
under a “theocratic ideal,’’ which completely blinded him to that “national instinct’ 
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motivating oppressed groups. He thought of the world as divided, not into national- 
ities, but into religious sects. Doubts began to assail him during the Crimean War. 
Thereafter, Rumanian and Italian strivings elicited his complete sympathy, but Polish, 
Ionian Greek, and Cretan aspirations were looked upon askance. His “Bejahung und 
Verneinung des nationalen Gedankens”’ during those years, states the author, was the 
expression of the slow sloughing-off of his theocratic ideal. Not until Gladstone had 
achieved the concept of a broad and true Christianity (which stands apart from and 
above its many sects), could he perceive in nationality that corresponding holy charac- 
ter and creative power which he had long held unique to Anglicanism. That new 
“‘Weltbild,” in which he foresaw to whom the future belonged, came clearly to him 
after Christian Bulgarians were massacred by tyrannical Turks in 1876. The Liberal 
leader’s ‘‘crusade”’ on behalf of the Balkan subject nationalities and, later, his ardent 
support of the Irish cause attest to his acceptance of the dual sacredness of nationality 
and Christianity. Such a conviction, it appears, Dr. Rabl himself holds. 
Wa ter G. WIrRTHWEIN 


Die Politik Deutschlands im nahen Orient von 1878-1908. By Atrons Raas. Vienna: 
Manz, 1936. Pp. 167. 

Angra Pequena. By AMELIA LAWRENCE Hopce. Edinburgh: William Hodge, 1936. 5s. 

The career of Théophile Delcassé. By CHartes W. Porter. Philadelphia: University 
of Pennsylvania, 1936. Pp. 356. $3.50. 

Die deutsche Flotte in der englischen Presse, der Navy Scare vom Winter 1904/05. By Iuse 
Wertz. Berlin: Ebering, 1936. 

Documents diplomatiques frangais relatifs aux origines de la guerre de 1914 (1871-1914). 
Published by the Mrnistére pEs Arrarres Errancires, edited by the Commission 
DE PuBLicaTION DES DocuMENTs RELATIFS AUX ORIGINES DE LA GUERRE DE 1914. 
3d. ser., 1911-1914, Vol. X, 17 mars—23 juillet 1914; Vol. XI, 24 juillet—4 aotit 1914. 
Paris: Imprimerie nationale; Librairie Alfred Costes; L’Europe nouvelle, 1936. 

Im Kampf gegen die Kriegsschuldliige. By ALFRED von Wecrrer. Berlin: Quaderver- 
lag, 1936. Pp. 178. Rm. 3.60. 

A selection from the writings of the well-known German controversialist. 


Bertha von Suttner and the struggle to avert the World War. By Carouine E. PLayNe. 
London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. 8s. 6d. 


THE GREAT WAR 

Histoire de la grande guerre. By H. Brnov. Paris: “Nouvelle revue francaise,” 1936. 
Pp. 720. Fr. 70. 

The réle of British strategy in the Great War. By C. R. M. F. Crutrwe tt, M. A., 
principal of Hertford College, Oxford. Cambridge: University Press; New York: 
Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 100. $1.60. 

As the author of one of the best of the single-volume military histories of the Great 
War, Mr. Cruttwell is in a position to write with knowledge and authority concerning 
the part played by British strategy in the conflict. This little volume may, in fact, be 
regarded as a summary of the conclusions at which he has arrived as a result of his 
previous studies. At the beginning he points out that in the past the British réle in 
continental wars “has not been to determine their strategy in the narrower sense, but 
rather their general course and character.’’ He then endeavors to show that this gen- 
eralization in its broad outlines holds good for the campaigns from 1914 to 1918. 
Succeeding chapters trace British influence in relation to the shaping of general Allied 
policy, and also in regard to the strategy of individual members of the Entente. The 
author’s treatment is very compact and his argument so closely knit as to suggest the 
character of a brief. The reasoning, nevertheless, is highly objective and characterized 
by an absence of prejudice. Britain’s intervention in 1914 he regards as decisive of the 
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general character of the war, although in that year her réle was primarily tactical 
rather than strategic. In 1915, British military policy was largely subordinated to that 
of the French. The year 1916 was marked by an attempt to co-ordinate the Allied 
efforts in various theaters; while in 1917, owing to French exhaustion, there was a 
great increase in British influence. A decisive development of the 1918 campaign was 
the achievement of unity of command, for which the author gives a considerable share 
of credit to Field Marshal Haig. While Mr. Cruttwell does not definitely take sides in 
the perennial argument between the advocates of the western front as the decisive 
theater and those who believe that a decision should have been sought in other quarters, 
he does denounce a certain “mechanical megalomania” which pinned all faith to the 
accumulation of masses of men, munitions, and equipment in the west. 


Wayne E. Stevens 
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Third Republic has followed an unbroken trend toward the left. The parties which 
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and the ensuing efforts of the semi-militaristic and nationalist organizations to seize 
power. Every time the forces of the left emerged victorious from the struggle. Against 
all predictions of journalists, the elections again and again increased the left majority 
in France. This trend is the more remarkable because in central European countries at 
the same time, and under very similar circumstances, a definite trend toward the right 
has culminated in a complete triumph. Outside France the stability of French de- 
mocracy is seldom realized, nor the magnitude of the struggle out of which it has 
emerged during the last sixty years. Because of a lack of historical perspective, the 
struggles of the day are overestimated and the vitality of the French democratic tradi- 
tion underrated. 

The History of the Third Republic, which Jean Galtier-Boissiére presents in a popular 
form, will nevertheless be found very useful and stimulating reading. It is written, 
frankly, from the point of view of the democratic tradition in France, of the Drey- 
fusards, and of those who cemented after February, 1934 the Front populaire. The 
Great War and the peace negotiations are treated only very briefly, as Jean Galtier- 
Boissiére has previously published an Histoire de la guerre in four volumes similar in 
size and arrangement to the present volumes. Otherwise the treatment of the political 
and social issues of those sixty years is detailed enough to be of value and of interest to 
students of French history. The leftist point of view is strictly maintained, not only in 
the discussion of internal affairs but also in the discussion of French foreign policy and 
of the origins of the Great War, where the leaders of French, British, and Russian na- 
tionalism and militarism are in no way excepted from their share of the responsibility. 
The narrative is supported by many quotations from contemporary sources, periodicals 
and pamphlets, which will be as welcome to the reader as the numerous illustrations 
with which the volumes are profusely provided and which are all copies of contemporary 
photographs, drawings, caricatures, and documents. Although the present book does 
not add anything new to our knowledge of recent French history, it may be recom- 
mended as a straightforward presentation of the viewpoint of the majority of the 
French people—a viewpoint which is generally not given by the publicists and Aca- 
démiciens regarded abroad as France’s spokesmen—and for the excellent material in its 
illustrations and quotations. 2 
Hans Koun 
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of K. Marcaret Wickwar. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1936. 10s. 6d. 
The book discusses poor relief, education, public health, and insurance. 


Der Kampf der englischen Presse wm Lord Kitchener. Ein zeitungswissenschaftlicher 
Beitrag zur Wehr politik Englands im Friihjahr 1915. By Wotrram M. WeceEner. 
Wiirzburg: Triltsch, 1936. Pp. 157. Rm. 5.50. 

The background of modern Welsh politics, 1789-1846. By Tomas Evans. Cardiff: Uni- 
versity of Wales Press, 1936. 7s. 6d. 

Historic haunts of Scotland. By ALEXANDER MacLeuose. With photographs by Ros- 
ERT M. Apam and drawings by Water K. R. Netison. Edinburgh: MacLehose, 
1936. 7s. 6d. 

The Scottish regalia. By E. F. Twrntna. London: Street & Massey, 1936. 1s. 

The book of Barcaldine. Three centuries in the West Highlands. By A. CAMPBELL FRASER. 
London: MacLehose, 1936. 5s. 

1715: the story of the rising. By Atistarr TayLer and Henrietta Tayier. London: 
Nelson, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

The Edinburgh Savings Bank. A review of its century of service, 1836-1936. By Joun 
Herries McCuttocn and Kennetu J. Strruine. Edinburgh: H. & J. Pillans & 
Wilson, 1936. 

IRELAND 


A history of Ireland. By Epmunp Curtis. London: Methuen, 1936. Pp. 406. 12s. 6d. 

Histoire de l'Irlande des origines 4 nos jours. By Ernest Joynt. Rennes: Imprimerie 
commerciale de Bretagne, 1936. Pp. 228. Fr. 12. 

Irish literature and drama. By StEPHEN Gwynn. London: Nelson, 1936. Pp. 255. 6s. 

Calendar of Ormond deeds. Vol. Il, 1413-1509. Edited by Epmunp Curtis. (“Irish 
manuscripts commission.”’) Dublin: Stationery office, 1936. 20s. 

Dublin under the Georges, 1714-1830. By Constantia Maxwe wt. London: Harrap, 
1936. 12s. 6d. 

Henry Grattan. By Rocrer J. McHvuvn. Dublin: Talbot Press, 1936. 2s. 6d. 

The wild Irish girl. The life of Sydney Owenson, Lady Morgan (1776-1859). By Lioneu 
Stevenson. London: Chapman & Hall, 1936. 15s. 
The wild Irish girl, published in 1806, was a forerunner of the romantic sentimental 

novel of the nineteenth century and of Charles Lever’s novels on Ireland. 

The diary of Humphrey O'Sullivan. Part I, Containing the diary from January 1, 1827 
to the end of August, 1828. Edited with introduction, translation, and notes by 
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Rev. Micnaet McGratnu. For the Irish Texts Society. London: Simpkin, Mar- 

shall, 1936. 25s. 

O'Sullivan was a schoolmaster and tradesman of Callan in the south of Kilkenny 
and gave information on farming life. 
Pernell. A biography. By Joan Hasuip. London: Cobden-Sanderson, 1936. 15s. 
Easter Week. By Brian O’Netiu. New York: International Publishers, 1936. $0.60. 
The birth of Ulster. By Cynit Fats. London: Methuen, 1936. 10s. 6d. 


ITALY 
Recenti controversie intorno all’ unitd della storia d’ Italia. By BenepEettTo Croce. (‘‘Pro- 
ceedings of the British Academy,” Vol. XXII.) London: Milford, 1936. 1s. 
Storia di una capitale. (Napoli dalle origini al 1860.) By Gino Doria. Naples: Guida, 

1935. Pp. 312. L. 15. 

Florence et les Médicis. By Gonzacur Truc. Paris: Grasset, 1936. Pp. 280. Fr. 20. 

Le lettere di Girolamo Savonarola. By R. Rivo.rt. Florence: Olschki, 1936. L. 20. 

Machiavelli and his times. By D. Erskine Muir. New York: Dutton, 1936. Pp. 262. 
$3.00. 

This book attempts a sketch of Machiavelli's career against the background of 
Italian history, followed by a short account of his writings. There is perhaps a place 
for a readable condensation of Villari’s biography with those revisions indicated by 
modern criticism. But this book fails to achieve even so modest an objective. Without 
originality, either of research or of criticism, and written in a pedestrian, repetitious, 
and frequently unclear style, its historical portion is riddled with glaring errors of fact, 
and its comments betray inadequate scholarship. The statement that Charles VIII 
invaded Italy in 1498 (p. 85) may be a misprint, but the misdating of the death of Leo 
X by more than a year (p. 110) cannot be; the whole account of the Pisan War is con- 
fusing and inaccurate, and the reader is given a completely false impression of events in 
Italy after Pavia. In supplying background, Catherine of Aragon is said to have 
married “Henry, Prince of Wales” in 1501, and Vasco da Gama is confused with 
Bartholomew Diaz. Lorenzo de’ Medici is twice taken for his grandfather Cosimo (pp. 
10 and 198); and the account of Florentine economic development in the fifteenth 
century is distorted by the remarkable premise that, “‘since Florence had no outlet to 
the sea,”’ all her commerce had to pass by way of France. The bibliography will hardly 
be useful, even to beginners; there is no index. On the whole, undergraduates too short- 
winded to wade through Villari will find a more vivid and accurate idea of Machiavelli 
and infinitely more entertainment in Roeder’s Man of the Renaissance. More serious 
students will continue to use C. Kojouharoff’s article in the National university law 
review (1930), the best critical bibliography in English and one of the ablest short 


analyses of Machiavelli’s thought in any language. 
GARRETT MATTINGLY 


Pagine militari. By F. Guicctarpini. Edited by H. PaLtMaroccui. (“La guerra e la 
milizia degli scrittori italiani di ogni tempo.) Rome: Edizioni Roma, 1936. Pp. 
300. L. 12. 

Maria e Caterina di Savoia (1594-1656). By A. Branco Brancut. Turin: Paravia, 1936. 
Pp. 186. L. 9. 

Mémoires pour servir 4 V'histoire de ma vie. Memorie di giovinezza e di guerra. By G. 
Gorant. Vol. I, 1740-1763. Milan: Mondadori, 1936. Pp. 383. L. 20. 

Alfieri. By Cartes R. D. Mrtiter. Williamsport, Pa.: Bayard Press, 1936. $2.25. 
A biography of the eighteenth-century Italian poet. 

Manzoni. By Giovanni Vipari. Turin: Societa Editrice Internazionale, 1935. Pp. 
254. L. 10. 

Documenti e aspetti di vita reggiana (1796-1802). By Cuietia Fano. Reggia Emilia: 
Bonvicini, 1935. Pp. 287. L. 15. 
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Lazzari e Santa Fede. Storia della rivoluzione di Napoli del 1799. By A. ConstG.io. 

Milan: Ceschina, 1936. Pp. 340. L. 15. 

Albori e fiamme di liberta nel Leccese. By EvGEN1o DE Cario. Rome: Consorzio Na- 

zionale, 1935. Pp. 328. L. 15. 

Mazzini, portrait of an exile. By SrrtNGFELLOW Barr. New York: Holt, 1935. Pp. 

308. $2.75. 

Here is a biography of Mazzini which almost any educated reader can admire and 
enjoy. It is based on research in many books and on a thorough use of the sixty-some 
volumes of the Seritti editi ed inediti published in honor of Mazzini since 1905. The 
author’s hundreds of careful references are stowed at the back of the book, convenient 
but not in the way of the rapid reader. The bibliographical appendix is excellent and 
gives one great confidence in the author’s exactness and critical judgment. Moreover, 
Mr. Barr gives a concise statement of the chief materials used for each of his chapters. 
The table of dates and the index complete the volume. 

But this book is more than a skeleton in scholastic armor. It has fulness and life. 
After a self-conscious first chapter, it is an easy, running narrative of Mazzini’s acts 
and thoughts, with just enough of Italian history to supplement the biographical 
portrait. Now scholarly allusions or sententious remarks can be written without great 
effort. Only those who have conscientiously constructed a narrative know how much 
more time and knowledge it takes; those who read good narrative know how much 
more definite and enlightening it is. This book enables the reader to follow the great 
Italian liberator from birth to death, with the impression that time, place, event, and 
circumstances are always as clear as the sources or the allotted space permit. The facts 
are not left in little piles but are brought to the portrayal of the man. 

Finally, Mr. Barr has combined impartiality with imaginative insight. He uses a 
little psychology but not too much. Some might say that he gives a little too much 
space to the petty troubles of a conspirator’s life. But he has a sincere admiration for 
Mazzini without any blindness to his faults, and he sets all down with candor. The 
hero could not protest, though he might be surprised. He would, however, be grateful 
for the author’s insight into his original, lofty, and otherworldly ideals, and his means 
of striving to attain them—perhaps especially grateful for the chapter on the Roman 
episode of 1849, the climax of his otherwise rather unhappy career. 

Water C. Barnes 


Carlo Alberto negli anni di regno 1841-1843. By Niccot6 Ropo nico. Florence: Le 
Monnier, 1936. Pp. 504. L. 45. 

Scritti e discorsi politicit. By M. D’Azrauio. Vol. II, 1848-1852. Florence: “La nuova 
Italia,” 1936. Pp. 370. L. 40. 

Come arrivammo a Custoza, come ne ritornammo. By G. pEL Bono. Milan: Oberdan 
Zucchi, 1936. Pp. 264. L. 13. 

Carlo Pisacane nel risorgimento italiano. By Netto Rosseiii. Genoa: Orfini, 1936. 
L. 15. 

La tragica spedizione di Sapri. By Leo Pouuin1. (“Libri verdi.”) Milan: Mondadori, 
1935. Pp. 304. L. 8. 

Carlo Pisacane died at Sapri in 1857. 

Leopoldo Galeotti e il moderatismo toscano. By Giuserre CaLamart. (“Collezione storica 
del Risorgimento italiano,” Ser. I, Vol. XIV.) Modena: Societa Tipografica Mo- 
denese, 1935. Pp. 186. L. 15. 

A supporter of Ricasoli in 1859. 


Il dramma di Luigi Caroli. By Anciota Zancut. Bergamo: Istituto Italiano di Arti 
Grafiche, 1936. Pp. 162. 

Memorie. By L. Luzzattt. Vol. II, 1876-1900. Bologna: Zanichelli, 1936. Pp. 566. 
L. 50. 
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Affairs of a painter. By J. F. Jon1. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. 10s. 6d. 
This autobiography, whose author, a contemporary Sienese, was skilled in imitating 

old pictures, triptychs, and bookbindings, is modeled on Cellini’s autobiography. 

Vita di Mussolini. By Ivon pre Beanac. Vol. I, Dalle origini dei Mussolini al dicembre 
1904. Milan: Mondadori, 1936. Pp. 360. L. 20. 

Gli avvenimenti della guerra nei riflessi della legislazione marittima. By G. LaGuezza. 
Vol. III, Periodo dal 24 maggio 1915 al 31 dicembre 1915. Rome: Ufficio storico della 
R. Marina, 1936. Pp. $378. L. 15. 


LOW COUNTRIES 

Histoire des Pays-Bas du XVI®¢ siécle 4 nos jours. By ENNo VAN GELDER. Paris: Colin, 
1936. Pp. 194. Fr. 10.50. 

Wilhelm van Oranien, Befreier der Niederlande. Eine Biographie. By WERNER SCHEN- 
DELL. Berlin: Kippenheuer, 1935. Pp. 380. 

De Nederlandsche Overzee Trustmaatschappij. By CHARLOTTE A. VAN MANEN. 8 vols. 
The Hague: Nijhoff, 1936. Gl. 45. 

The Netherlands Overseas Trust of the Great War. 

La seigneurie de Gasebeek, 1236-1795. By F. VENNEKENS. Hekelgem: Abbaye d’Affii- 
gem, 1935. Pp. 280. 

Correspondance de la cour d’Espagne sur les affaires des Pays-Bas au XVII® siécle. 
Edited by Josern Cuve.ier and Josepx Lerbvre. Vol. V, Précis de la corre- 
spondance de Charles II, 1665-1700. Brussels: Lamertin, 1935. Pp. 797. 

La Belgique sous la domination francaise, 1792-1814. By Paut VERHAEGEN. 5 vols. 
Brussels: Goemaere, 1936. 

Brieven aan deken Werbrouck (1797) over “‘de zaek van de clergé.”’ By KANUNNIK FLorIs 
Prius. Antwerp: Bijdragen tot de Geschiedenis, 1936. Pp. 296. 

Gand sous le régime hollandais, 1814-1830. By JoserH E. Nive pE MEVERGNIES. 
Ghent: Claeys-Verheughe, 1935. Pp. 223. 

Cinquante années de gouvernement parlementaire, 1884-1934. By Aucuste M&.or. 
Brussels: Rex, 1936. Pp. 426. 

Albert I*” roi des Belges. By GasrreL HANotAuXx, GENERAL A. NresseL, L. Dumont- 
WILpEN. Paris: Larousse, 1935. Pp. 45. 

Albert, roi des Belges. Documents inédits et historiques. Edited by Jutes Destrke. 
Brussels: “‘L’art belge,”’ 1936. Pp. 24. 

Fleurs du souvenir. Le roi Albert et la reine Elisabeth; le roi Léopold et la reine Astrid. 
By Mary Jean. Brussels: Livre belge d’aujourd’hui, 1935. Pp. 168. 

Armorial des Duché de Luxembourg et Comté de Chiny, extrait de l' armorial général de 
France dressé en 1697. By Cuarues Hoztrr. Paris: Salfroy, 1936. Pp. 52. Fr. 12. 

L’ administration municipale de Luxembourg a la fin de l' ancien régime. By JuLES VAN- 
NERUS. Luxembourg: Cahiers Luxembourgeois, 1936. Pp. 84. 


NEAR EAST 


Historic Cyprus. A guide to its towns and villages, monasteries and castles. By RuPERT 
Gunnis. London: Methuen, 1936. Pp. 504. 8s. 6d. 

Der Friedensvertrag zwischen Venedig und der Tiirkei vom 2. Oktober 1540. Edited and 
translated from the Turkish original by Witnetm LeHMann. (‘Bonner orienta- 
lische Studien,” Vol. XVI.) Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1936. Pp. 44. Rm. 4. 
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Abdul-Hamid, le sultan rouge 1842-1918. By Giuues Roy. Paris: Payot, 1936. Pp. 240. 
Fr. 18. 

Mladoturetskaya revolyutsiya [The Young Turk Revolution]. By Ku. Z. GasmuLiin. 
Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1936. Pp. 225. 2r. 50k. 

Kamal Atatiirk, Soldat und Fiihrer. By Hanns FroeMBGEN. Stuttgart: Franck, 1935. 
Pp. 223. 

Bulgaria: past and present. By Grorce CLenton Loatio. Manchester: Sherratt & 
Hughes, 1936. 12s. 6d. 

The Ottoman Empire and its successors 1801-1927. With an appendix, 1927-1936. By 
WiiuraM Miter, M. A. (Oxon.), F. B. A. (“Cambridge historical series.””) Cam- 
bridge: University Press; New York: Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 642. $4.75. 


This fourth edition of a book which first appeared in 1913 brings the history of 
Turkey and her succession states down to the present year. The book is almost identical 
with the last previous edition with the addition of an appendix covering the years 
1927-36. The excellent bibliography has also been brought up to date. 

Mr. Miller, being especially interested in Greece, writes with something of the 
Greek point of view. This view, inherited from the nineteenth century, is hardly suited 
to the conditions of the Near East today. More space is devoted to internal affairs in 
recent Greece than in neighboring and more important countries. The Kemalist revolu- 
tion and dictatorship in Turkey is slighted to an extent hardly justified by the author’s 
intent to devote himself chiefly to the European side of the Bosporus. Turkey’s efforts 
to be included in such things as the Balkan Pact make her important as a European 
power, a fact which is overlooked in this book. For those who desire a work covering 
the political history of European Turkey since the beginning of the last century nothing 
can be found which covers the ground quite so well, but it is unfortunate that the 
author has not turned himself to a new volume on the period since 1913 instead of 
trying to include a history of such sweeping changes, as occurred during and since the 
war, in a new edition of an older book. 

WiiuiaM H. Cares 


POLAND AND THE BALTIC STATES 


Le Maréchal Pilsudski. By Paut Barret. Paris: Plon, 1935. Pp. 251. 

Bibliographie zur deutsch-baltischen Volkskunde. By Lutz MackEnseEN. (“Verdffent- 
lichungen der Volkskundlichen Forschungsstelle am Herderinstitut zu Riga,” Vol. 
IV.) Riga: Plates, 1936. Pp. 74. Rm. 2.20. 


Die Estléndische Ritterschaft vornehmlich zwischen 1710 und 1783. Das erste Jahr- 
hundert russischer Herrschaft. By Hasso von Wepet. (“Osteuropiiische For- 
schungen,”’ edited by Orro Hoerzscu.) Kénigsberg: Ost-Europa-Verlag, 1935. Pp. 
181. Rm. 10. 

This analysis of the position of the Estonian Knights during the first century of Rus- 
sian rule provides the only systematic modern account of the impact of Russia on this 
remotest outpost of German medieval colonization. The general histories of Schiemann, 
Arbusow, and Seraphim deal with the entire area known as the Baltic provinces of 
Estonia, Livonia, and Courland. The Russian period receives but sketchy treatment 
from them. The efforts of recent “‘Balt’’ scholars have been concentrated on the three 
and a half centuries when Liv-, Est-, Kurland constituted, under the Knights, towns 
and bishops more or less of a political entity. The present book is all the more welcome 
since it provides a useful background, chronologically, for a work on the Livonian 
Knights in more recent times, namely, Alexander von Tobien’s Die Livlidndische Ritter- 
schaft in threm Verhdltnis zum Zarismus und russischen Nationalismus (Riga, 1925). 
The work of Hasso von Wedel is based primarily upon the archives of the Estonian 
Knights, now deposited in the Estonian state archives at Tartu (Dorpat), the minutes 
of the knightly order for the period 1721-1801, the extensive notes of Himmelstjerna, 
as well as upon numerous printed sources. The result is a considerable body of new 
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material, generally pertinent, if not always well digested, that throws into a new per- 
spective the struggle of the Estonian group of “Baltic barons” to maintain themselves 
under as much of their ancient laws and customs as they could salvage while remaining 
in the framework of the Russian empire. If perhaps a bit too “‘systematic”’ for the gen- 
eral reader, this technical account provides satisfactory answers to the student of Baltic 
history who wants to know the legal theories of the “‘capitulations” of 1710, the organ- 
ization of the Knights and the personnel of their members, the distribution and area of 
the landed estates, their principal owners, the extent to which the Knights were able 
through their diets (Landtage) to exercise autonomy, how justice, finance, the post, and 
highways were administered, and how the incidence of taxation bore upon the people 
as a result of Russia’s increasing participation in the affairs of western Europe. 

The German-born Empress Catherine II praised Estonia’s administration of justice 
in 1777 as a model which she had found useful for Russia proper; yet six years later she 
suppressed it when she established the stadtholderate. The early period of Russian rule 
(1710-83) presents a picture of increasing taxes and rising governmental costs, of 
mounting expenses for postroads and commercial highways, of a peacetime army of 
14,000 soldiers quartered upon a population of 160,000—180,000 souls, of a knightly class 
burdened by numerous special assessments and yet maintaining somehow its old laws 
and administration, of wartime levies, as in 1758, when the provinces had to provide 
6,500 horses, with sledges and drivers. The plan of the work does not call for any 
analysis of the place of the native Ests, the most numerous element of the population, 
in the scheme of things. That is perhaps a problem for the social historian. 


WALDEMAR WESTERGAARD 


Der Kampf um die Reform der Rigaer Stadtverfessung (1860-1870). By Geruarp Mas- 
inG. (“Mitteilungen aus der livlandischen Geschichte,” Vol. XXV, Part 3.) Riga: 
Bruhns, 1936. Pp. 136. 

Der Oberbefehlshaber Ost und das Schulwesen im V erwaltungsbereich Litauen wiihrend des 
Weltkrieges. By Hans ZemxKe. (‘Schriften der kriegsgeschichtlichen Abteilung im 
historischen Seminar der Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitiét Berlin,” Vol. XIV.) Ber- 
lin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 1936. Pp. 120. Rm. 5.80. 

Jean Sibelius: his life and personality. By Kart Exman. London: Alan Wilmer, 1936. 
12s. 6d. 

RUSSIA 

Peter der Grosse. Vom Wesen und von den Ursachen historischer Grisse. By Kurt Krr- 
sTEN. Amsterdam: Querido Verlag, 1935. Pp. 400. Fl. 3.90. 

Peter the Great. By Atexet Tousto1. Translated by Epira Bone and EmiLe Burns. 
London: Gollancz, 1936. 16s. 

Catherine-le-Grand. By Avatn Laupreavx. (“L’histoire inconnue.”’) Paris: Editions 
nationales, 1936. Pp. 256. Fr. 6. 

Potemkine. By Ropert Micuet. Translated by G. E. Wetter. Paris: Payot, 1936. 
Pp. 240. Fr. 15. 

Der Romanows Weg nach Golgatha. Dokumente aus dem Leben der 3 letzten Zaren. By 
ALEXANDER BAUERMEISTER. (“Uhlmann-Biicher,”’ No. 52.) Berlin: Uhlmann, 1936. 
Pp. 245. Rm. 4. 

Agrarny vopros i krestyanskoye dvizheniye 50-70-kh godov XIV v. [The agrarian problem 
and the peasant movement from the fifties to the seventies of the nineteenth cen- 
tury]. Edited by V. P. Votarn. Moscow: Akademiya nauk SSSR, 1936. Pp. 512. 
24r. 


Police russe et révolution. By A. T. Wassttierr. Paris: Hachette, 1936. Fr. 20. 
La doppia vita di Evno Azev (1869-1918). By G. Pevsner. Milan: Mondadori, 1936. 
Pp. 316. L. 8. 
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1905 god v Chelyabinsk. Vospominaniya uchastnika revolyutsionnykh sobytiy [The year 
1905 in Chelyabinsk. Memoirs of a participant in the revolutionary events]. By 
S. P. Osoxry. Chelyabinsk: Poligrafkniga, 1936. Pp. 126. Ir. 70k. 

Kaiser und Jude. Das Ende der Romanows und der Ausbruch des Bolschewismus. By 

Orro HerMANN Scuutz. Leipzig: Fritsch, 1936. Pp. 80. Rm. 12. 0. 

Pietrogrado, 1917. By Francesco Marta Taiant. Milan: Mondadori, 1935. Pp. 309. 

Zhizn Lenina [Life of Lenin]. By P. M. Kerzuentsev. Moscow: Partizdat, 1936. Pp. 
351. 28r. 

V.I. Lenin. Selected works. Vols. I-VI. London: Lawrence & Wishart, 1986. 5s each. 

Grozoviye gody. Vospominaniya o partizanskom dvizhenti na Siavropolschin [Stormy 
years. Memoirs of the partisan movement in the region of Stavropol]. By Ivan 
Ivanko. Vol. I. Pyatigorsk: Sevkavgiz, 1936. Pp. 106. Sr. 

Partizanskoe dvizhenie v Zapadnoy Sibiri v 1918-1919 gg. Partizanskaya armiya Ma- 
montova i Gromova. Sbornik dokumentov [Partisan movement in western Siberia in 
1918-1919. The partisan army of Mamontov and Gromov. A collection of docu- 
ments]. Edited by K. Sstezn. Novosibirsk: Printing House No. 1, 1936. Pp. 374. 
Tr. 

Taezhnye partizany. Vospominaniya 1918-1923 [The taiga partisans. Memoirs, 1918- 
1923]. By Z. Ya. Dvoynyxu. Moscow: Poligrafkniga, 1936. Pp. 188. 3r. 

Dokapitalisticheskiye perezhitki v Oyrotii [Pre-capitalistic relics in Oyrotiyz]. By S. A. 
ToxarEv. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 1936. Pp. 153. 5r. 


SCANDINAVIA 


Konig Karl XII. von Schweden. By Orro Harntz. Vol. 1, Der Kampf der schwedischen 
Militérmonarchie um die Vormacht in Nord- und Osteuropa. Berlin: Stilke, 1936. 
Pp. 319. Rm. 10. 

SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 

Documenta selecta mutuas civitatis Arago-Cathalaunicae et ecclesiae relationes illustrantia. 
Introduction and notes by JoHANNES VINCKE. (“Bibliotéca histérica de la bib- 
liotéca Balmes,” Ser. 2, Vol. XV.) Barcelona: Duran y bas, 1936. Pp. 542. Pes. 20. 

The Jews of Majorca. By A. Lionet Isaacs. London: Methuen, 1936. 8s. 6d. 

Myself a goddess. A new biography of Isabella of Spain. By Atma Wittuin. London: 
Nicholson & Watson, 1936. 15s. 

Una catedrdtica en el siglo de Isabel la Catélica. Luisa de Medrano. By Turrese OErre.. 
Madrid: Archivos, 1935. Pp. 84. 

Kriticheskaya istoriya ispanskoy inkvizitsii [Critical history of the Spanish inquisition]. 
By Juan Antonio LiorenTE. Translated by S. Lozinxov. Moscow: Sotsekgiz, 
1936. Pp. 730. 17r. 50k. 

The dust of her sandals. By A. pe Castro ALBARRANN. Translated by Sister Mary 
BernarpA. New York: Benziger Bros., 1936. Pp. 202. $2.00. 

A biography of St. Teresa of Avila (1515-82), a member of the Carmelite order 
who was famous for her mystic visions. 

Juan de la Cosa, navegante, cartégrafo y explorador. By Manvuet VA.LLvé£. Barcelona: 
Avante, 1935. Pp. 133. Pes. 3. 

Niifiez de Balboa. El teatro del Dabaide. By Octavio MénprEz Pererra. Madrid: 
Nuestra Raza, 1936. Pp. 221. Pes. 3. 

Im Zeichen des Kreuzes. Die ““Werwiistung Westindiens” das heisst die Massenausrottung 
der siid- und mittelamerikanischen Indianer nach der Denkschrift des Bartholoméus 
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de Las Casas, Bischofs von Chiapa, von 1542. Edited by ALrrep Miter. Leipzig: 
Klein, 1936. Pp. 208. Rm. 6.50. 

Crusaders of the jungle. By J. Frep Rippy and Jean Tuomas Netson. Chapel Hill, N.C.: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 401. $3.50. 

Der Kéniglich Spanische Oberste Indienrat. Consejo real y supremo de Las Indias. By 
Ernst Scudrer. Vol. I, Geschichte und Organisation des Indienrats und der Casa de 
la Contratacién im 16. Jahrhundert. (“Thero-amerikanische Studien,” Vol. IIT.) 
Hamburg: Ibero-amerikanisches Institut, 1936. Pp. 215. Rm. 8. 

Monografias histéricas de la ciudad de Lima. Vols. I and II. Lima: Consejo provincial 
de Lima, 1935. Pp. 443+332. 

Libros de Cabildos de Lima. Tomos Ia V. Aftos 1534 a 1557. Edited by Bertram T. 
Ler. Lima: Consejo Provincial de Lima, 1935. Pp. 399+140+675+493 +697. 
Diario de Lima, 1629-1634. By Juan ANTONIO SuaRDo. Edited by RuséN VarGas 

Uaarte. Vol. I. Lima: Consejo provincial de Lima, 1935. Pp. 263. 

Crénica de la época colonial. By JosepHE and Francisco DE Mucasurvu. Diario de 
Lima, 1640-1694. Lima: Consejo provincial de Lima, 1935. Pp. 295. 

Rim of Christendom. A biography of Eusebio Francisco Kino, Pacific coast pioneer. By 
HerBert EvGene Bouton. New York: Macmillan, 1936. Pp. 644. $5.00. 

L’ Espagne de Quevedo. By René Bouvier. Paris: Droz, 1936. Pp. 226. Fr. 45. 
Francisco de Quevedo y Villegas, Spanish writer (1580-1645). 

L’amour et (Escorial. By A. Fasre-Luce. Paris: “Nouvelle revue francaise,” 1936. 
Fr. 15. 

Un general espatiol del siglo XVII. Don José de Garro. By ENRIQUE DE ARRILLAGA. 
Burgos: Aldecoa, 1935. Pp. 114. Pes. 4.50. 

Estudios sobre la ciencia espajiola del siglo XVII. Madrid: Asociacién nacional de his- 
toriadores de la ciencia, 1935. Pp. 670. Pes. 40. 

Velazquez. A catalogue raisonné of the pictures and drawings. By Aucust L. Mayer. 
London: Faber & Faber, 1936. £6 6s. 

La prisonniére de Madrid. Marie-Louise d’ Orléans, reine @ Espagne. By Gasrie. 
p’AuBaREDE. Paris: Editions nationales, 1936. Pp. 256. Fr. 6. 

Wife of Charles II, who was confined for political reasons in 1679. 

Correspondencia reservada e inédita del P. Francisco de Révago, confesor de Fernando VI. 
Edited by Crriaco Pérez Bustamante. (“Los archivos secretos de la historia.’’) 
Madrid: Aguilar, 1936. Pp. 428. Pes. 18. 

El 19 de marzo y el 2 de mayo. By Benrro Pérez Gaupds. (‘“Episodios nacionales.’’) 
Madrid: Hernando, 1935. Pp. 284. Pes. 3. 

The abdication of Charles IV and the rising of Madrid against the French in 1808. 

Bailén. By Benito Pérez Gaxpds. (“Episodios nacionales.) Madrid: Hernando, 
1935. Pp. 266. Pes. 3. 

The battle of July 19, 1808. 

El Conde, Duque de Olivares. La pasién de mandar. By Grecor1o MARANON. Madrid: 
Espasa-Calpe, 1936. Pp. 512. Pes. 25. 

Datos para la historia de Jétiva. By Cantos Sartnou Carreres. Vol. III, La ciudad 
de Jdtiva en el siglo XIX. Jativa: Bellver, 1935. Pp. 250. 

Memoirs of H. R. H. the Infanta Eulalia. With an introduction by ALBERTO LAMAR 
Scuweyrer. London: Hutchinson, 1936. 16s. 
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Alfonso XIII. El caballero de Espatia. La Historia anecdética de un reinado. By JuuiAN 
Cortés CavaNiLLas. Madrid: Nuestra Raza, 1936. Pp. 177. Pes. 3. 

Trois précurseurs portugais: Santarem et les assurances; Freitas et la liberté des mers; 
Veiga et les opérations de bourse. By Mosrs BeNsABAT AMZALAK. Paris: Sirey, 1936. 
Pp. 129. Fr. 15. 


SWITZERLAND 


Lindividu et l'état dans V’évolution constitutionnelle de la Suisse. By Witu1am E. Rap- 
parpD. Zurich: Editions Polygraphiques, 1936. Pp. 566. Sw. fr. 12. 

Quellen zur Ziircher Zunftgeschichte, 13. Jahrhundert bis 1798. Zur 600 Jahrfeier der 
Brunschen Zunftverfassung mit Unterstiitzung von Kanton und Stadt Ziirich. Edited 
by Hans Nasuouz and WERNER Scunyper. Vol. I, 13. Jahrhundert bis 1604; Vol. 
II, 1604-1798. Zurich: Berichthaus, 1936. Pp. 930. 

Geschichte des Zehngerichtenbundes. Festschrift zur Fiinfjahrhundertfeier seiner Griindung 
1436-1936. By Pau Gittarpon. Davos: Buchdruckerei Davos, 1936. Pp. 444. 
Sutsses et Grisons, soldats de France. By JEHANNE D’OruIAc. Tours: Arrault, 1936. 

Pp. 296. Fr. 50. 

Catalogue de la collection des manuscrits historiques. Archives d’état de Genéve. (“Publi- 
cation de la fondation universitaire Harvey.’”’) Geneva: A. Jullien, 1936. Pp. 209. 
Continuing work first undertaken by Adolphe-C. Grivel in 1867, the present cata- 

logue by Paul-E. Martin, director of State Archives of Geneva, contains descriptive 

notes on 230 manuscripts, arranged under the following headings: “History of Geneva”; 

“Church and bishopric of Geneva’”’; “Church of Geneva and Protestantism”; “‘Collec- 

tion of Genevese political items—memoirs, journals”; “Papers of Pierre Lullin’’; 

“Papers of Ami de Rochemont’’; “Issues of ordinances and statutes”; “Citizens and 

residents”’; ““Rolls’’ (chiefly of councils, magistrates, syndics) ; “Switzerland”’; “France’’; 

“Savoy”; ‘“Fiefs—old enumeration”; “Miscellaneous—law, public instruction, agron- 

omy, fortifications”; ““Work of scholars and archivists”; “Supplementary.” Admirably 

executed and thoroughly indexed, this catalogue cannot fail to render long and useful 
service to students of the history of Geneva. 
Rosert C. Brooks 

La Réformation 4 Genéve. By Dante, Buscaret. Neuchatel: Delachaux & Niestlé, 
1936. Pp. 112. 

Genéve, ou le portrait des Tépffer. By Prerre Courtuion. Paris: Grasset, 1936. Pp. 
255. Fr. 15. 

Der Kanton Rdtien zur Zeit der helvetischen Verwaltungskammer. Beitrdge zur Biindner- 
geschichte der Jahre 1802/03. By Ropert Sterner. Zurich: Leemann, 1936. Pp. 
236. 

Nalans wiihrend der Revolutionszeit. By ALFRED Rurer. Chur: Bischofberger, 1936. 
Pp. 112. 

Deutschland und die Schweiz in ihren kulturellen und politischen Beziehungen wiihrend 
der ersten Halfte des 19. Jahrhunderts. Edited by Werner NA&r. (“Berner Unter- 
suchungen zur allgemeinen Geschichte,” Vol. IX.) Berne: Lang, 1936. Pp. 219. 
Fr. 7.50. 

AFRICA 

Histoire de la civilization africaine. By Leo Frosentvus. Translated by H. Back and 
D. Ermont. Paris: Nouvelle revue frangaise, 1936. Pp. 164. Fr. 60. 

Jan van Riebeeck. By C. Louis Lerpotpt. New York: Longmans, Green, 1936. Pp. 
292. $5.00. 

A biography of the founder and first governor of Cape Town. 
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Europe’s discovery of South Africa. By Rev. Smney R. Wetcu. Cape Town: Juta, 
1936. 15s. 

L’ Egypte de 1828 a 1830. Correspondance des consuls de France en Egypte. Published by 
the Socrérf Royate pe Géocrapuie v’Reyrre. Paris: Leroux, 1936. Pp. 524. 
Fr. 60. 

Storia di Abissinia. By Luca Der Sasetut. Vol. I. Rome: Edizioni Roma, 1936. Pp. 
$26. L. 15. 

Historia. By Miauret pe Castannoso. Edited by Augusto Cesar Pires DE Lima. 
Porto: Simdes Lopes, 1936. 8 escudos. 

An account of the expedition of Dom Cristovam da Gama to Abyssinia, 1541-43. 

L’ Abyssinie lors de l expédition anglaise, 1867 @ 1868. By A. Fanton. Paris, Geuthner, 
1936. Fr. 15. 

Die kaiserliche Schutztruppe fiir Kamerun. Gefiige und Aufgabe. By HERBERT Pt'rscHeE.. 
(“Schriften der kriegsgeschichtlichen Abteilung im historischen Seminar der 
Friedrich-Wilhelms-Universitiét Berlin,” Vol. XIII.) Berlin: Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
1936. Pp. 126. Rm. 5.40. 

Bibliographie critique de I’ Afrique occidentale frangaise. By GrorGe TUAILLON. Paris: 
Charles-Lavauzelle, 1936. Pp. 50. Fr. 7.50. 

Stanley. By Pierre Daye. Paris: Grasset, 1936. Pp. 290. Fr. 20. 

The rape of Africa. By Lamar Mipp.eton. New York: Smith & Haas, 1936. Pp. 331. 


ASIA 
Resa Schah. Der Aufstieg Irans und die Grossmichte. By Herpert MeEuzic. Stuttgart: 
Union, 1936. Pp. 159. Rm. 5.80. 


FAR EAST 

Historical and commercial atlas of China. By ALBERT HERRMANN. (‘“‘Harvard-Yen- 
ching Institute, Monograph series,”’ Vol. I.) Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 
1936. Pp. 112. 

At the point of a lancet. One hundred years of the Canton Hospital, 1835-1935. By Wu- 
LIAM WARDER CapBury and Mary Hoxtr Jongs. Shanghai: Kelly & Walsh, 1936. 

Annual customs and festivals in Peking as recorded in the Yenching Sui-shih-chi. By Tun 
Li-Cn’Een. Translated and annotated by Derk Boppre. New York: French Book- 
store, 1936. Pp. 169. $4.50. 
Tun Li-Ch’en (born 1855) was a Manchu minor official and scholar. 

Tsushima. By A. Novixorr-Prisoy. Translated from the Russian by EpEn and Cepar 
Pau. London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. 16s. 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE 
The governors of Jamaica in the seventeenth century. By Frank CunpDALL. London: 
West India Committee, 1936. 18s. 
The Canadian commercial revolution, 1845-1851. By GiLBERT NorMAN TucKER. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 258. $3.00. 
The birth of western Canada. A history of the Riel rebellions. By GrorGE F. G. STANLEY. 
New York: Longmans, Green, 1936. Pp. 475. $6.00. 
The kingdom of Saguenay. By Marius BarBeau. New York: Macmillan, 1936. $5.50. 
Policing the Arctic. The story of the conquest of the Arctic by the Royal Canadian (formerly 
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Northwest) Mounted Police. By Harwoop Stree.e. London: Jarrolds, 1936. Pp. 
390. 18s. 

New Zealand: a short history. By J. C. Beactenoue. London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. 
Pp. 164. 10s. 

The story of Australian art from the earliest known art of the continent to the art of today. 
By Witu1amM Moore. 2 vols. London: Angus & Robertson, 1936. 50s. 

My life’s adventure. By Sir Joun Kirwan. London: Eyre & Spottiswoode, 1936. 15s. 
Sir John Kirwan is president of the legislative council of western Australia. 

The grip of gold. By H. O’Ke.tty Wesper. London: Hutchinson, 1936. Pp. 287. 18s. 
Life in South Africa as told by the secretary to the late Sir George Farrar, adminis- 

trator of South Africa. 

More memories of a magistrate, including twenty-five years of the South African bench. By 
Napier Devitt. London: Witherby, 1936. Pp. 274. 8s. 6d. 

General Smuts. By Saran GERTRUDE Miuuin. Vol. II. London: Faber & Faber, 1936. 
Pp. 409. 18s. 

An apostle of empire. Being the life of Sir Lloyd William Mathews. By Ropert NuNEz 
Lyne. London: Allen & Unwin, 1936. 10s. 6d. 
Mathews served in Zanzibar with the British navy and the local government in the 

suppression of the slave trade from 1874 to 1901. 

India. By H. H. Dopwe tt. Part I, To 1857. Part II, 1858-1936. (““Modern states 
series.) London: Arrowsmith, 1936. 3s. 6d. each. 

Honoria Lawrence. A fragment of Indian history. By Maup Diver. London: Murray, 
1936. 16s. 
A biography of the wife of Sir Henry Lawrence. 


The first battalion Duchess of Connaught’s own (late 124th D.C.O. Baluchistan infantry) 
and the tenth battalion (late 2/124th Baluchistan infantry): The tenth Baluch regiment. 
By O. A. Cuatpecott. Bombay: H. W. Smith, 1936. 12s. 6d. 


FOREIGN RELATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES 
American diplomatic and consular practice. By GranaM H. Stuart, professor of political 
science, Stanford University. New York: D. Appleton-Century Co., 1936. Pp. 560. 
$5.00. 


The author aims “to present an adequate survey of the organization and workings 
of the machinery employed in conducting the foreign relations of the United States.” 
Three chapters trace the historical development of diplomatic and consular practice 
in general and of the department of state. Another deals with the control of foreign 
relations in the United States. Then follow two chapters, approximately one-fifth of 
the text, which deal with the organization and work of the department of state. The 
author discusses in considerable detail the special functions of each of the thirteen 
offices and divisions on the policy-forming side and the seventeen offices and divisions 
on the administrative side of the department. Chapters vii and viii trace the develop- 
ment of the American diplomatic and consular service from the beginning to the present 
time. The next seven chapters deal with the appointment, reception, duties, rights, 
privileges, and immunities of diplomats. One chapter is on the termination of diplo- 
matic missions. A discussion of the consular service paralleling that on the diplomatic 
service covers the next five chapters. In chapter xxii the author discusses the American 
diplomatic and consular service establishment in Paris, an establishment which he 
considers a model. In this case the two services are centralized and housed in one place. 
In the last chapter the author gives his own observations and suggestions. There are 
seven appendixes, a selected list of books, and an index. A few of the facts given by 
the author may be challenged. Was it political and personal hostility toward President 
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Johnson that caused the senate to refuse to ratify the proposed Danish treaty of 1868? 
While one might agree that the method of the Hoover-Laval conversations was not 
that of trained diplomats, it must be conceded that the trained diplomats have not 
been able to settle the debt controversy even by 1936. The author maintains that 
democracies fail to show appreciation for the diplomatic and consular service. It would 
seem that some of the activities of the consuls would arouse little enthusiasm among 
the stay-at-home voters. When an American traveling abroad insists on breaking the 
railway regulations or participating in political demonstrations, just why should the 
consul pay his fine to get him out of jail? If an American journalist wants a good story, 
just why should the consul feel obliged to furnish the materials for it? Or are globe- 
trotters entitled to privileges abroad which the citizen who stays at home is denied? 
The book should be read by all who are interested in foreign relations. For the specialist 
in the field it is indispensable. 
Jacos C. MEYER 


Colombia and the United States, 1765-1934. By E. Taytor Parks. Durham, N.C.: 

Duke University Press, 1935. Pp. 554. $4.00. 

Mr. Parks has planned his study on the large and thoroughgoing scale which is 
characteristic of the work in Latin American history and diplomacy which have been 
done under the supervision of Professor J. Fred Rippy. The first two sections give an 
excellent running account of the colonial background, with emphasis upon the growing 
interest of the powers, particularly Great Britain and the United States, in the Isthmus 
of Panama. Part III, entitled ““Colombia among the nations,” covers the early years 
of Colombia’s independence, the emergence of the Monroe Doctrine, and the beginnings 
of Colombia’s relationships with the United States. The remainder of the volume, 
Parts IV-VIII, inclusive, deals with the period from 1846 to the present. The story of 
these latter years centers about the Isthmus of Panama and the activity of the great 
powers in that region. 

The fact that Colombia has been cursed with almost continuous revolutions and 
uprisings, and has had more than fifty presidents and acting presidents, complicates 
the story with a mass of facts, through which the author has made his way with amazing 
skill. The subject does not lend itself to any degree of fine writing, and the author has 
shown his good sense in sticking to a simple straightforward style. The bibliography, 
abounding in manuscript and printed sources, and the elaborate footnotes on every page 
are evidences of painstaking scholarship. Like so many studies of this kind, however, 
there is a dearth of interpretation. Facts are legion; ideas, relatively few. On occasion, 
however, the author presents his opinion with clarity and force; and when he does so, 
it is always firmly grounded upon the facts as presented. This is well illustrated by his 
comment on Theodore Roosevelt’s defense of his Panama policy: “Of all Roosevelt's 
ex post facto logic his ‘collective civilization’ argument is probably the most far-fetched 
and erroneous.” 

Fortunately, the misunderstanding between the United States and Colombia, which 
persisted for twenty years following the Panama revolution, is now at an end. Oil was 
poured on the troubled waters of the Colombian—United States diplomatic sea, and a 
satisfactory treaty was ratified on March 1, 1922. The chapter “Oil and ideals, 1913- 
1921” tells this story better than it has ever been told before, might well be read and 
pondered by every American citizen. 

Witii1am W. Sweet 


The Mississippi question, 1795-1803. A study in trade, politics and diplomacy. By 
ARTHUR Preston WHITAKER, professor of American history, Cornell University. 
New York: Appleton-Century, 1934. Pp. 342. $3.50. 

In the present work, Professor Whitaker, now of the University of Pennsylvania, 
continues the study so well begun in his Spanish-American frontier. As the title indi- 
cates, he pays more attention to trade and general social conditions than in the earlier 
volume. His study of the various events connected with the right of deposit at New 
Orleans is the most complete and convincing that has yet appeared. The numerous 
characterizations of the chief actors of the period, especially that of William Augustus 
Bowles, give life and variety to the narrative. In spite of the welcome emphasis upon 
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economic factors, the author does not neglect such important events as the X YZ Affair 
and the negotiations for the purchase of Louisiana. He largely combines his bibliog- 
raphy and notes, and thus takes up some fifty-eight pages of the book. In the notes 
there is occasionally a welcome discussion of the sources and personalities mentioned. 
He renders due credit to the writers of other monographs, devoting two pages to an 
index of authors whose works he has used. The general index of twelve pages is com- 
plete and accurate, and a map of the eastern United States is provided to illustrate 
the text. In subject matter, literary style, and scholarly equipment the volume is a 
significant contribution to the history of our early Southwest. 
Isaac J. Cox 


The political adventures of John Henry. By A. CrutksHank. Toronto: Macmillan, 1936. 
$3.50. 
A record of an international incident in 1812 which concerned the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Canada. 


Les corsaires du sud et le pavillon étoilé. Les legons de U histoire (1861-1865). By Lr. pr 
Vaisseau Lepotier. Paris: Société d’éditions géographiques, maritimes, et colo- 
niales, 1936. Pp. 202. Fr. 16. 

Papers relating to the foreign relations of the United States, 1920. 3 vols. (Publications of 
the department of state,” Nos. 809, 814, 816.) Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1935-36. Pp. 861+895+823. $1.75 each. 


Down to 1918 this annual publication appeared in a single volume (the Supplements 
for the World War, 1914-1918, being issued separately). In 1919 two volumes were re- 
quired. For 1920 three volumes are necessary, largely because the United States had 
not entirely withdrawn from European affairs. Although it refused to adhere to the 
Permanent Court of International Justice and took no part in the work of the League of 
Nations (except that President Wilson issued the call for the first meeting of the Assem- 
bly), it maintained unofficial observers at the Conference of Ambassadors, on the Aus- 
trian section of the Reparations Commission and on the Teschen Boundary Commis- 
sion. The United States also expressed its opinions on the settlement with Turkey; and 
President Wilson drew the boundary of Armenia, as provided by the abortive Treaty of 
Sévres. In eastern Europe the American government urged on Poland a moderate pol- 
icy in the matter of the frontier with Russia; it refused to recognize or enter into rela- 
tions with the Soviet government, but at the same time declined to countenance a dis- 
memberment of Russia (Baltic states, Bessarabia). Some sixty pages of documents illus- 
trate the work of American relief. 

The principal American interest in Europe was the situation in Germany. We main- 
tained the appointment of Walter D. Hines as arbitrator for river shipping, against Ger- 
man protest, and refused to receive an official German representative in the United 
States; on the other hand, we disapproved of the occupation of the Rhineland by the 
French and supported the German request to be allowed to send additional troops to 
the Ruhr to maintain order. The disposal of German ships and the delivery of German 
dyestuffs and chemicals occasioned much correspondence. The United States sought to 
protect the interests of its nationals in the oil exploitation of Mesopotamia and Pales- 
tine, which were under British mandate. 

More than 400 pages are devoted to the affairs of China, and about 100 to Eastern 
Siberia. The United States informally intimated to Great Britain the conditions upon 
which a renewal of the Anglo-Japanese alliance, if effected, might be acceptable to Amer- 
ican opinion. The Dutch East Indies come into the picture because of oil; Liberia, be- 
cause of a plan for an American loan. There are the usual sections relating to the Latin- 
American countries. Taken altogether, the documents offer a vivid picture of the posi- 
tion of the United States as a world power in the post-war world. 


HISTORIANS AND HISTORIOGRAPHY 


The meaning of history. By Nicuotas Berpyarv. Translated from the Russian by 
Gerorce Reavey. London: Bles, 1936. Pp. 234. 8s. 6d. 
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Henri Pirenne: le maitre, Uhistorien. By Frangois-L. GANsHor. Brussels: Flambeau, 
1936. Pp. 27. 

Coleccién de estudios histéricos, juridicos, pedagdégicos y literarios (Mélanges Altamira). 
Treinta y dos monografias de historia de Espatia, América, historia critica literaria, 
derecho y pedagogita. Essays by Spanish and foreign authors presented to Don 
RarakeL ALTAMIRA Y CREVEA on his seventieth birthday. Madrid: Bermejo, 1936. 
Pp. 500. Pes. 25. 

International bibliography of historical sciences. Edited by the INTERNATIONAL Com- 
MITTEE OF Historical Sciences. Eighth year, 1933; sixth year, 1931. New York: 
H. W. Wilson, 1935, 1936. Pp. 509, 529. 

Most promises relating to dates for the publication of bibliographies are of mere 
legendary interest. The International Committee of Historical Sciences is an exception. 
Its members have performed a remarkable feat of accomplishing rapidly and well what 
they promised. With the appearance of the volume for 1933 at the close of 1935, and 
of the volume for 1931 in the spring of 1936, the first eight volumes are complete, 
having appeared in about six years. The volume for 1934 is now promised for the end 
of the current year, and this will conclude a three-year record of two volumes a year: 
an achievement perhaps without parallel. Thereafter, having cleared up all arrears, 
the editors expect to bring out the volume for each year within twelve to eighteen 
months after its close. Besides thanking for this achievement the present committee 
members, Professors Baxter, Ussani, Holtzmann, Susta, Dr. Leland, and, probably 
most of all, the secretary, M. Caron, the historical world will hold in grateful memory 
Professor Hermann Reincke-Bloch, of Breslau, who gave the first great impetus to the 
project before his death in 1929. 

The organization of these two volumes, like the one for 1934 soon to appear, is 
changed only slightly from earlier ones. But beginning with the volume for 1935, the 
committee promises to adopt some new plans and proposals, sifted from reviews and 
criticisms. Two such have already appeared. First, the volumes have at last stopped 
growing in size. Through six volumes there was a constant increase in the number of 
entries from 4,908 in 1926 to 6,722 in 1932. That for 1933 dropped to 6,348; and that 
for 1931, the latest published, to 6,235. This is a desirable tendency. It will occasionally 
exasperate—could it otherwise be a bibliography?—through omitt..g sought items, 
but it will in the long run increase the usefulness of the work by establishing more rigid 
standards of selection. 

The second change also reduces the size of the volumes by about a hundred pages 
without appreciable impairment of value. The long list of periodicals, with abbrevia- 
tions, which was repeated in each early volume, is omitted from these two and here- 
after. Instead, a Répertoire international des périodiques historiques, with standard ab- 
breviations, will be published separately by the Committee. Until it appears, readers 
are referred to the list in earlier volumes, with a supplement in that for 1931. But it 
may still appear in 1936, and it will serve many useful purposes besides the one that 
suggested it. Why every entry should continue to state the year of publication, which 
is given in the title of the volume, is hard to see. 


CLypE L. Grose 
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